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PREFACE. 



No effort has been made to arrange the following 
pieces of poetry according to their subjects, their 
form, or their era. Facility of Elocution alone has 
been regarded, and the only endeavour has been to 
delay towards the latter part of the volume the more 
difficult pieces. Otherwise, the greater the variety, 
the less tedious to the pupil. 

The inflections of the voice to be principally re- 
garded are four ; namely, — 

1. The extreme falling inflection,— as, at the ab- 
solute end of a subject. 

2. The half-fjEdling inflection, — ^which is used at a 
colon, when the grammar is complete and yet the 
thought is incomplete. This may be understood by 
an example. *' Be wise to-ddy : *tis madness to 
defer." 

Here to-day should be so sounded as to make the 
hearer supply " not to-morrow." The voice must 
Ml, but be caught up before it reaches its deepest 
point. 

8. The extreme rising inflection. It is distinctly 
heard, when a question is put which involves an 
alternative; as: "Is it white? or black?" This 
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iv PREFACE. 

inflection is generally appropriate, in the middle of 
a complicated sentence which has one principal verb, 
immediately before that verb. 

4. The half-rising (or penultimate) inflection. 
This prepares the ear for a final close. I cannot 
farther describe it. 

Poetry is more important than Prose as practice 
to a reader, because it develops power j by reason of 
the variety of passions expressed: and it better 
teaches to manage the breath. Musical time in the 
accents is less and less important the more oratorical 
the poetry becomes : it is most important when the 
poetry is most song-like. As a peculiar exercise in. 
musical time, one eccentric translation from Horace 
has been admitted. 

It has not been thought expedient to print any 
exercises in Prose ; nor indeed any pass'ages from 
the Paradise Lost, since the entire poem is so ac- 
cessible. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 
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COLLECTION OF POETHY. 



From the Fibst Page of a Ladt's Album. 

I AM a harp of many chords, and each 

Strang by a separate hand. Most musical 

My notes, discoursing with the mental sense, 

Not the outward ear. Try them : for they bespeak 

Mild Wisdom, graceful Wit, and highwrought Taste, 

Fancy and Hope and decent Gaiety. 

— Come, add a string to my assort of sounds ; 

Widen the compass of my harmony: 

And join thyself in fellowship of name 

With those, whose courteous labour and fair gifts 

Have given me voice, and made me what I am. 

(N. J. H.) 

PASTORAL SONG. 

Come Anna, come ! the morning dawns ; 

Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies. 
Come, let us seek the dewy lawns, 

And watch the early lark arise : 
While Nature, clad in vesture gay. 
Hails the lov'd return of day. 

Our flocks, that nip the scanty blade 
Upon the moor, shall seek the vale ; 

And then, secure beneath the shade, 
We '11 listen to the throstle's tale, 

And watch the silver clouds above, 

As o'er the azure vault they move. 
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STILL MIDNIGHT. 

Come, Anna, come ! and bring tbj late. 
But with its tones, so softly sweet, 

In cadence with my mellow jQute, 
We may begaile the noontide beat. 

While, near, the mellow bee shall join. 

To raise a harmony divine. 

And then at eve, when silence reigns. 
Except when heard the beetle's hum. 

We '11 leave the sober-tinted plains ; 

To these sweet heights again we 11 come ; 

And thon on thy soft lute shalt play 

A solemn vesper to departing day. 

(KiBKE WmxE.) 



NATIONAL PEACE EESTORED. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; . 

And all the clouds that lour'd upon our house 

In the deep bosom of the Ocean buried. 

Now are pur broy^s bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruised arms hung up as monuments, 

Our stem alarums changed to merry meetings. 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 

Grim-visag'd War hath smoothed his wrinkled front; 

And now, — instead of mounting barbed steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, — 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

To the voluptuous pleasing of a lute. 

(Shaksfeabs.) 



STILL MIDNIGHT. 

(Fr(m the "Siege qfCorinih,") 

Tis midnight. On the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down. 
Blue roll the waters ; blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 



GENEVIEVE. 

Bespangled with those isles of light 

So wildly spiritually "bright. 

Who ever gaf'd upon them shining, 

And turn'd to earth without repining, 

Nor wish'd for wings to flee away 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on either shore lay there. 

Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook. 

But murmur'd meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillow'd on the waves ; 

The banners droop 'd along their staves; 

And as they fell around them furling. 

Above them shone the crescent curling ; 

And that deep silence was unbroke. 

Save where the watch his signal spoke. 

Save where the steed neigh*d oft and shrill. 

And echo answered from the hill ; 

And the wide hum of that wild host 

Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin's voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain, 

Like some lone spirit's o'er the plain. 

'Twas musical, 'twas sadly sweet : 

Such as when winds and harpstrings meet, 

And take a long unmeasur'd tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

(Bybon.) 

GENEVIEVE. 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve ! 

In Beauty's light you glide along. 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as Seraph's song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

This heart with passion soft to glow : 
Within your soul a Voice there lives ; 

It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
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4 THE VOICE OP SPRING. 

When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no haiid outstretched to save, 

Fair as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o*er the wave 

I 've seen your breast with pity heave : 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve. 

(S. T. OOLEBmOE.) 

THE VOICE OF SPEING. 

I COME, I corae ! ye have called me long ; 
I come o*er the mountains with light and song. 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breath 'd on the south, and the chestnut flow'rs 
By thousands have burst from the forest bow'rs ; 
And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Are veil'd with wreaths on Italian plains : 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom. 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb. 

I have look'd o'er the hills of the stormy north,. 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 

And the fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds o'er the pastures free ; 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright, where my foot hath been. 

I have sent through the woodpaths a glowing sigh. 
And call'd out each voice of the deep blue sky; 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry time 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
Where the dark fir branch into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain : 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main. 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest-boughs, 



NATUKB AND ART. 

They are butsting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose-lip and dew-bright eye 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ! 
With the lyre and the wreath and the joyous lay 
Gome forth to the sunshine : I may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkling in grove and glen : 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth. 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

(Feucia Hbmans.) 

NATURE AND ART. 
( Written at Ukombe in Kent.) 

" Man goeth forth " with reckless trust 

Upon his wealth of mind, 
As if in self a thing of dust 

Creative skill might find. 
He schemes and toils ; stone, wood, and ore, 
Subject or weapon of his pow r. 

By arch and spire, by tow'r-girt heights, 

He would his boast fulfil ; 
By marble births and mimic lights : — 

Yet lacks one secret still. 
Where is the master-hand, shall give 
To breathe, to move, to speak, to live ? 

take away this shade of might. 
The puny toil of man ; 

And let rich Nature in my sight 
Unfold her varied plan. 

1 cannot bear those sullen walls. 

Those eyeless tow'rs, those tongueless halls. 



NATURE AND ART. 

Art's labonr'd toys of highest mime 
Are nerveless, cold, and dumb ; 

And man is fitted but to frame 
A coffin or a tomb. 

Well suit, when sense is past awaj. 

Such lifeless works the lifeless elaj. 

Here let me sit, where wooded hills 

Skirt yon far-reaching plain ; 
While cattle bank its winding rills. 

And suns embrown its grain : 
Such prospect is to me right dear. 
For Freedom, Health, and Joj are here. 

There is a spirit ranging through 
The earth, the stream, the air: 

Ten thousand shapes, garbs ever new. 
That restless One doth wear : 

In colour, scent, and taste and sound. 

The energy of life is found. 

The leaves are rustling in the breeze. 
The bird chants forth her song : 

From field to brook, o*er heath, o'er trees. 
The sunbeam glides along: 

The insect, happy in its hour, 

Floats softly by, or sips the flowV. 

Now dewy rain descends, and now 
Brisk show'rs the welkin shroud ; 

I care not, though with angry brow 
Frowns the red thunder-cloud. 

Let hailstorm pelt and lightning harm ; 

'Tis Nature's work, and has its charm. 

Ah, lovely Nature ! others dwell 

Full favour'd in thy court : 
I of thy smiles but hear them tell. 

And feed on their report, 
Catching what glimpse an Ulcombe yields 
To strangers loitering in her fields* 



A SAILOR'S SONG. 

I go, where Form has ne*er anbent 

The sameness of his sway ; 
Where iron Hole, stem Precedent, 

Mistreat the graceful day: 
To pine as prisoner in his cell, 
And yet be thought to love it well. 

Yet so His high dispose has set. 

Who binds on each his part : 
Thoi^h absent, I may cherish yet 

An Ulcombe of the heart ; 
Calm verdant hope, divinely given. 
And suns of peace, and scenes of heaven ; — 

A soul prepared His will to meet, 

Full fix'd His work to do ; 
Not laboured into sudden heat. 

But inly bom anew. 
So living Nature, not dull Abt, 
Shall plan my ways and rule my heart 

(N. J. H.) 

A SAILOR'S SONG. 

While clouds on high are riding 
The wintry moonshine hiding, 
The raging blast abiding ^ 

O'er mountain waves we go. 
With hind the dry land reaping. 
With townsman shelter keeping, 
With lord on soft down sleeping. 

Change we our lot ? Oh no ! 

On stormy waves careering. 
Each seamate seamate cheering, 
With dauntless helmsman steering. 

Our forthward course we hold. 
Their sails with sunbeams whiten 'd, 
Themselves with glory brighten'd 
From care their bosoms lightened. 

Who shall return? The bold. 

(JOHAHNA BaILLIB.) 
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THE ALPS. 

Scenes long unknown to stranger sight. 

Make all thj vales, romantic Ohamouni, 

A wonder and delight. 

The goatherd and the shepherd and their flocks 

Pasturing the crags around ; 

And, bosom 'd 'mid the ranges of the rocks. 

Cots with their green enclosures; and clear rills 

Wandering with pleasant sound : 

Groves graced with frdt, and fields of golden grain, 

That supplicate the sun, 

In the brief circle of his summer reign 

To stay the glacier; where, with all his force 

Winter embodying in one mass the snows, 

Brood of a thousand years, 

Slow, silent, imperceptible on course, 

Heaves the ice lava and uproots the earth. 

Forest and field, and all their blissful birth, 

Inheritance of ages. Other part, 

Prone torrents on the aerial precipicd 

Chained in their fall, and mountains, height on height, 

Alp pil'd on Alp, belting the central isle. 

The emerald gem, set in eternal ice, 

Where summer-flow'rs 'mid frozen oceans smile ; 

And eminent o'er all thy range and rise, 

Mont Blanc ! sun-diadem'd with purple glow. 

When all is night below. 

(SOTHEBT.) 



THE GERMAN RHINE. 

(Fredy trandoated from Dr. Becker's " Ste eoUen ikn nicht 

hahen:*) 

Ne'er shall the Frankish foemen,<— 
Howe'er they hoarsely scream 

Like birds of evil omen,^— 
Seize our free German stream; 



1?HB ENCHANTED RETREAT. 

As long as, smoothly flowing, 
His fringe of green he wears; 

As long as softly rowing 
A single oar he hears. 

They shall not have our river, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
While he is still the giver 

Of heart-refreshing wine : 
While by his rocky steepness 

The banks yet keep their place; 
While in his glassy deepness 

High tow'rs behold their face. 

For all their noisy craving 

They shall not get the Rhine, 
While in his billows laving 

The finny fishes shine ; 
While to his buxom daughters 

Bold lads their courtship pay, 
While to his ancient waters 

A bard yet sings a lay. 

Thou shalt not have him, Stranger ! 

Our free and German Rhine, 
Although in deadly danger 

Ye muster 'd nine times nine; 
Until with countless slaughters 

Ye chok'd his flowing wave, 
Until his whelming waters 

Made the last German's grave. 



THE ENCHANTED RETREAT. 

(Fr(m the " Owrse qfKehama:') 

TwAS a fair scene wherein they stood ; 
A green and sunny glade within the wood ; 
And in the midst an aged Banyan grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree : 
For o'er the lawn, irregularly spread. 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 



10 THE BKCHANTBD RETREAT. 

And many a long depending shoot 

Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight like a plummet, grew towards the gromid. 

Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound. 

Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger youth, unmoved, were hung. 
Like stonedrops from the cavem^s fretted height, 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briars deform'd the natural floor. 
And thro* the leafy cope which bow'red it o'er. 
Game gleams of checkered light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be prayV. 

* * 9|e ^ * 4: 

Yea, all around was hallow'd. Banger, Fear, 
Nor thought of evil ever entered here. 
A charm was on the Leopard, when he stray'd 
Within the circle of that mystic glade, 
Submiss be crouch 'd before the heavenly Maid, 
And offered to her touch his speckled side. 
Or with arch'd back erect, and bending head, 
And eyes half clos'd for pleasure, would he stand. 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 

Trampling his path thro' wood and brake. 

And canes which crackling fall before his way. 
And tassel grass, whose silvery feathers play, 

O'ertopping the young trees. 

On comes the Elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo ! from his trunk uptum'd, aloft he flings 

The grateful show'r, and now 

Plucking the broad-leaf 'd bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion slow, 

Fanning the languid air, he moves it to and fro. 

(SouTHsr.) 
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THE TWO HARPS. 

I TARRIED, on the strains to hang 
Out floating from yon ancient trees ; 

Strains from two airy harps, that rang 
Eesponsive to the minstrel breeze. 

One, chanting to the wind that wooed, 
Swang full on every gazer s eye ; 

The other, far within the wood, 
Low breath'd its hermit melody. 

This told a tale of nought but gladness; — 
Of frolic nymphs on tip-toe stealing,*^ 

And feats of wine and festive madness; 
Gay Fauns that danc'd and Satyrs reeling. 

The other sigh'd so sad a tone, 
Methought some desolate child of air 

Had' made those very strings his own, 
To vent heartbroken anguish there. 

Each harp was sweet ; yet while, not vain, 
ThriU'd thro' the sense the livelier din, 

That other sweetest saddest strain — 
My inmost spirit drank it in. 

Then deem not, deem not, Emmeline, 
That Abra's frolic glance of glee 

From thee my steadfast faith can win. 
From thee, my gentlest love ! from thee. 

Ev n now, when *mid yon blazing room, 
A dream of joy, she floats inspired, 

J come to court the tender gloom, 
Where thou dost love to sit retir'd. 

And while she bids the rest rejoice 
With winning word, with winning wile, 

I turn to catch thy plaintive voice, 
I flee to win thy thoughtful smile. 
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Let frolic from her dark eyes peep; 

Mine be the blue which tear-drops fill. 
For if her charm of joy strike deep, 

Thy pensive spells sink deeper still. 

(Kenton.) 

MISEKIES OF WAR 

Let it not disgrace me. 
If I demand, before this royal view, 
What rub or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births, 
Should not, in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage. 
Alas ! she hath from France too long been chas'd, 
And all her husbandry doth lie in heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies : her hedges even pleached *, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. 
Put forth disordered twigs. Her fallow leas. 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts. 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, bumet and green clover. 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges. 
Defective in their natures grow to wildness, 
Even so our houses, and ourselves and children. 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time. 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will. 
That nothing do, but meditate on blood, — 

♦ Folded together, plaited, entwined. 
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To swearing and stem looks, diffused attire, 
And everything that seems unnatural. 

(Shaksfeabb.) 



TERRACINA. 



Traveller, thou whose weary tread 

Has passed the lingering way, 
Where in wide waste around thee spread 

The Pontine Marshes lay ; 
Where the bright dewdrops, that adorn 
The glist'ning meads at summer mom, 

Distil a baleful shower. 
And Eve's soft shade and Eve's soft breath 
Float on a mist, that guards with death 

The wizard's tainted bower. 

Haste to a rock that lowly bows 

His front to meet the main ; 
Where Mom a breeze from Ocean blows, 

That Eve's glad wings retain : 
A breeze, that in the glare of day 
Sleeps on the noontide's sultry ray, 

But wakes at fall of night. 
And on the dewy moon-beam sails. 
And wings with joy and health the gales 

On Terracina's height. 

Come to the rock, that shadowy cove, 

Where earth and ocean meet ; 
And spirits of the sea and grove 

Enwreathe their glancing feet : 
Now, sportive, round the rocky base 
The sunbeam on the billow chase, 

And laugh to hear the while, 
lu the smooth sea that lies below, 
A fragment bounding off the brow, 

Fall from Theodoric's pile. 
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There thou shall spy the bashful train ; 

Or if they shun thy view, 
The scenery shall thy step detain. 

The fair creation new : 
The palm tree on the mountain height, 
The aloe soaring to the light, 

That bold in beauty tow'rs; 
The orange, that on every shoot 
At once its bud, its bloom, its fruit 

On Terracina show'rs. 

Wind round the cliff in sweet delay — 

Why stays thy faltering pace ? 
Yon rocks, that seem to bar thy way. 

Shall ope, and yield thee space. 
Advance : the verdant plains expand 
That lead thee to the loveliest land 

Beneath the Ausonian skies : 
And Terracina's fairest flow'rs 
But strow the path to fairer bowers. 
Where on her waveless sea the enchanting Siren lies. 

(SOTHEBY.) 



FREE AND UNITED ITALY. 

(From "Fazio") 

Rich and royal Italy, 

Dominion's lofty bride ! 

Earth deemed no loss of pride 
To be enslav'd by thee. 
From broad Euphrates' bank, 

When the sun look'd thro' the gloom, 

Thy eagle's golden plume 
His orient splendour drank. 
And when at eve he set 

Far in the chamber'd west, 
That bird of brilliance yet 

Bath'd in his gorgeous rest 
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Sad and sunken Italj, 

The plunderer's common prey ! 

When saw tJie eye of day 
So very a slave as thee ? 
Long, long a bloody stage 

For petty kinglings tame, 

Their miserable game 
Of puny war to wage. 
Or from the northern star 

Come haughty desppts down, 
With iron hand to share 

Thy bruis'd and broken crown. 

Fair and fervid Italy, 

Lady of each gentler art ! 

Yet couldst thou lead the heart 
In mild captivity. 
Warm Raphaels Virgin sprung 

To worship and to love : 

The enamoured air above 
Eich clouds of music hung. 
Thy poets bold and free 

Did noble wrong to time, 
In their high-rhym'd mgyesty 

Eavishing thy clime. 

Loose and languid Italy ! 

Where now the magic pow'r 

That in thy doleful hour 
Made a queen of thee ? 
The pencil cold and dead. 

Whose lightest touch was life ; 

The old immortal strife 
Of thy high poets fled ! 
From her inglorious urn 

Will Italy arise ? 
Will golden days return 

'Neath the azure of her skies? 
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This is done, oh, this is done, 
When the broken land is One. 
This shall be, oh, this shall be. 
When the slavish land is Free. 



(MHiMAK.) 



IL PENSEKOSO. 



Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of FoUj, without father bred ! 

How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams. 
Or likest hovering dreams. 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 
But hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy ! 
Hail divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright, 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue : 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 
Or that starr*d Ethiop queen, that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended, 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 
Thee bright-hair'd Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter she (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain.) 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and m secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 
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Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast ; 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hear the Muses in a ring, 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song. 
In his sweetest, saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 
While Cynthia checks her dn^on yoke, 
Gently o'er th' accustom'd oak ; 
Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy^ 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy ev'ning song ; 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green. 
To behold the wand 'ring moon. 
Biding near her highest noon, 

c 
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Like one that had heen led astray 
Through tlie heav'n's wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the fer-off curfew sound. 
Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still, remored place will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom> 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman's drowsy diarm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen on some high lonely tow'r. 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops* Une, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 
Or what (though rare) of later age. 
Ennobled hath the bnskin'd stage. 

But, sad virgin I that thy pow'r 
Might raise Mussbus from his lK>w'r, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 



w "^1 - 
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Drew iron tears down Plato's cheek, 
And made hell grant what Love did seek ; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Gambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Oanace to wife, 
That own*d t^ virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the wond'rous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung ; 
Of forests and •enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus Night oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Mom appear. 
Nor trick'd and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchief'd in a comely cloud. 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
Or usher'd with a shower still. 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves. 
With minute di'ops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 
And shadows hrown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak. 
Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard, the nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallo w'd haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye maj look, 
Hide me from Day's garish eye, 
While the bee with honey 'd thigh. 
That at her flow'ry work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 

c 2 
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With such cone^rt as they keep. 

Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep : 

And let some strange mjsterioiis dream 

WaTe at his wings in aizy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed. 

Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th* unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fiiil, 
To walk the studious cloister's pale. 
And love the high imbowed root 
With antique {Hilars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow. 
To the full- voiced quire * below. 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes, 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
The haiiy gown and mossy ceU, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of ev*ry star that heav'n doth show. 
And ev*ry herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old Experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 

(Milton.) 

♦ Choir. 
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THE FOEEST. 

(Fr<m "Haa-M ihe DaurUleaa.") 

Tis merry in green wood, (thus runs the old lay,) 
In the gladsome month of lively May ; 
When the wild birds' song on stem and spray 

Invites to forest-bower. 
Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
Then shines the birch in silver vest, 
And the beech in glistering leaves is drest. 
And dark between shows the oak*s proud breast, 

Like a chieftain's frowning tower. 
Though a thousand branches join their screen, 
Yet the broken sunbeams glance between. 
And tip the leaves with lighter green, 

With brighter tints the flower. 
Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wild wood glen, 
Where roe and red deer find sheltering den. 

When the sun is in his power. 

Less meny perchance is the fading leaf, 
That follows so soon on the gathered sheaf, 

When the green wood loses the name. 
Silent is then the forest-bound, 
Save the redbreast's note, and the rustling sound 
Of frostnipt leaves that are dropping round, 
Or the deepmouth*d cry of the distant hound 

That opens on his game. 
Yet then, too, I love 9ie forest wide; — 
Whether the sun in splendour ride 
And gild its many-colour'd side, — 
Or whether the soft and silvery haze 
In vapoury folds o'er the landskip strays. 
And half involves the woodland maze, 

Like an early widow's veil. 
Where wimpling tissue from the gaze 
The form half hides and half betrays 

Of beauty wan and pale. (Scott.) 
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THE VIRTUOUS MAN OF ^SCHYLUS. 
{From the " Eumenidesr) 

Ant. 2. Blest the man, in nvhose heart reigneth 
Holy fear: 
Fear his heart severely traineth. 
Blest, from trouhlous woe who gaineth 

Bipest fruits of wisdom clear. 
But who sports, a careless liver, 

In the sunshine's flaunting show. 
Holy Justice ! he shall never 
Thy severest virtue know. 

Stb. 3. Lordless life, or despot-ridden. 
Be they hoth from me forhidden. 
To the wise mean, strength is given ; 
Thus the Gods have rul'd in heavn: 
Gods, that gently or severely 
Judge, discerning all things clearly. 
Mark my word ; I tell thee truly ; — 
Pride, that lifts itself unduly. 

Had a godless heart for sire. 
Healthy-minded moderation 
Wins the healthy consummation, 

Every heart's desire. 

Ant. 3. Yet again, I tell thee truly, — 
At Justice' altar bend thee duly. 
Wean thine eye from lawless yearning 
After gain : with godless spuming 
Smite not thou that shrine most holy. 
Punishment, that travels slowly. 
Comes at last, when least thou fearest. 
Yet once more : with truth sincerest, 

Love thy parents and revere : 
And the guest, that to protect him 
Claims thy guardian roof, respect him 

With a holy fear. 
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Stb. 4. Whoso, with no forced eadeavour, 
Sin-eschewing liveth, 
Him to hopeless ruin never 
Jove the Saviour giveth. 
But whose hand, with greed rapacious, 

Draggeth all things for his prey, 
He shall strike his flag audacious, 
When the godsent storm shall bray, 
Wing'd with fate at last : 
When the stayless sail is flapping. 
When the sailyard swings, and snapping 
Crashes to the blast 

Ant. 4. He shall call, but none shall hear him. 

When dark ocean surges ; 
None with saving hand shall neax him. 

When his prayer he urges. 
Laughs the god, to see him vainly 

Grasping at the crested rock ; 
Fool, who boasted once profanely 

Firm to stand in fortune's shock, — 

Who so great had been, — 

His freighted wealth with fearful crashing 

On the rock of justice dashing. 

Dies unwept, unseen. 

(Blaokdi's JSschylus.) 



PASSAGES FROM MILTON'S COMUS. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. 
Now the top of day doth hold ; 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole. 
Pacing toward the other goal 
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Of his chamber in the East : 

Meanwhile welcome joj and feast. 

Eigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age and sour Seyerity 

With their grave saws* in slumber lie. 

We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire+, 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim 

The wood-nymphs deck'd with daisies trim 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 



Sweet echo, sweetest nymph ! that liv'st unseen 
Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Mseander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vaJe, 
Where the lovelorn J nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well : — 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 

Oh, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So mayst thou be translated to the skies. 
And give resounding grace to all Heav'n's harmonies. 

* Sayings, maxims. f Choir. 

t Lorn, lost. 
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ADDRESS TO THE RIVEB NYMPH OF THE SEVERN. 

Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted bidds of liUes knittiiig 
The loose train of thy ambei:-dropping hair, 
Listen, for dear honor's sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save ! 
Listen and appear to us 
In the name of great Oceanus, 
By the earth-shaking Neptune's mace. 
And Tethys' grave majestic pace. 
By hoaiy Nereus' wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard's hook, 
By scaly Triton's winding shell. 
And old sooth-saying Glaucus' spell. 
By Leucothea's lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands. 
By Thetis' tinsel-slipper 'd feet. 
And the songs of Sirens sweet, 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea's golden comb. 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks* 
Skeking her soft-alluring locks, 
By all the nymphs that nightly dance, 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Eise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
From thy coral-paven bed. 
And bridle-in thy headlong wave. 
Till thou our summons answer 'd have : 
Listen and save ! 

REPLY OF SABRINA. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willows and the osier dank. 
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My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate and the azure sheen 
Of torkois blue and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays. 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my prindess feet 
O'er the cowslip*8 velvet head. 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle swain, at thy request, 

I am here. 

ACKNOWIJSDOICBNT. 

Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung from old Anchises' line. 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills. 
Summer drought or singed air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair. 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud. 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crown *d 
With many a tower and terras round. 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

(MlWON.) 



DIRGE OF DiEDALUS*. 

Wail for Dsdalus all that is fairest. 
All that is tuneful in air or wave ! 

Shapes whose beauty is truest and rarest. 
Haunt with your lamps and spells his grave. 

* The mytixical originator of Greek art 
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Statues ! bend your beads in sorrow, 

Ye tbat glance 'mid ruins old, 
Tbat know not a past, nor expect a morrow 

On many a moonlight Grecian wold. 

By sculptured cave and speaking river 
Tbee, DsBdalus, oft the nympbs recall, 

The leaves with a sound of winter quiver, 
Murmur thy name, and withering islh 

Yet are thy visions in soul the grandest 
Of all that crowd on the tear-dimm'd eye. 

Though, Dffidalus! thou no more commandest 
New stars to that ever-widening sky. 

Ever thy phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brother's, but one in blood. 

By bed and table they lord it o'er us. 
With looks of beauty and words of Good. 

Calmly they show us mankind victorious 
O'er all that is aimless, blind and base, 

Their presence has made our nature glorious* 
Unveiling our night's illumin'd face. 

Thy toil has won them a godlike quiet : 
Thou hast wrought their path to a lovely sphere : 

Their eyes to peace rebuke our riot. 
And shape us a home of refuge here. 

For Dsedalus breath'd in them his spirit ; 

In them their sire his beauty sees : 
We too, a younger brood, inherit 

The gifts and blessing bestow'd on these. 

But ah! their wise and graceful seeming 
Recalls the more that the sage is gone: 

Weeping we wake from deceitful dreaming, 
And nnd our voiceless chamber lone. 

DsBdalus! thou from the twilight fleest» 
Which thou with visions hadst made so bright: 

And when no more those shapes thou seest. 
Wanting thine eye they lose their light. 
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E*en in the noblest of Man*8 creations, — 
Those fresh worlds round this old of ours,-— 

When the seer is gone, the orphan'd nations 
See but the tombs of perish'd pow'rs. 

Wail for Daedalus, Earth and Ocean ! 

Stars and Sun! lament for him. 
Ages! quake in strange commotion: 

All ye realms of life be dim. 

Wail for Daedalus, awful voices! 

From Earth's deep centre mankind appal, 
Seldom ye sound: and then Death rejoices: 

For he knows that then the mightiest fall. 

(John Stebung.) 



SILVAN RETIREMENT. 

Cover me with your everlasting arms, 
Ye guardian giants of this solitude, 
From the ill sight of men, and from the rude 
Tumultuous din of yon wide world's alarms. 
Oh knit your mighty limbs around, above, 
And close me in for ever 1 let me dwell 
With the wood-spirits, in the darkest spell 
That ever with your verdant locks ye wove. 
The 6ur is full of countless voices, join'd 
In one eternal hymn; — the whispering wind. 
The shuddering leaves, the hidden watersprings. 
The work-song of the bees, whose honied wings 
Hang in the golden tresses of the lime, 
Or buried lie in purple beds of thyme. 

(Fannt Kemblb.) 



SCOTCH FISHERMAN'S SONG. 

O SWIFTLY glides the bonny boat 

Just parted from the shore. 
And to the fisher's chorus-note 

Soft moves the dipping oar. 
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His toils are borne with lightsome cheer ; 

And ever may they speed. 
Who feeble age and helpmates dear 

And tender baimies feed. 

We cast our lines in Largo Bay, 

Our nets are floating mde ; 
Our bonny boat, with yielding sway, 

Rocks lightly on the tide. 
And happy prove our daily lot 

Upon the summer sea, 
And blest on land our kindly cot, 

Where all our treasures be 1 

The mermaid on her rock may sing, 

The witch may weave her charm; — 
Nor water-sprite nor eldrich* thing 

The bonny boat can harm. 
It safely bears its scaly store 

Through many a stormy gale, 
While joyful shouts rise from the shore, 

Its Jiomeward prow to hail. 

(Johanna Bailuk) 



SULIOTE SONG. 
{From " Childe Harold;* Canto ii.) 

TamboubjiI-1- Tambourji ! thy larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant and promise of war. 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note ; 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote. 

Oh who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the 
rock. 

* Elfish, ghostly. f Drummer. 
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Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? — 
Let those guns so unemnff such vengeance for^o? — 
What mark is so fair as tne breast of a foe? 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race : 
For a time thev abandon the cave and the chase. 
But those scarfs of bloodred shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheath *d and the battle is o'er. 

Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves. 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar. 
And track to his covert the captive on shcnre. 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply ; 
My sabre shall win, what the feeble most buy : — 
Hhall win the youna bride with her long flowixig hair. 
And many a maid from her mother shdl tear. 

1 love the fair face of the maid in her youth : 
Her caresses shall lull me, her nrasic shall soothe. 
Let her bring from her chamber the many-ton'd lyre. 
And sing us a song on the fall of her eire. 

Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 
The shrieks of the conquer'd, the <;onqueror*8 yell; 
The roofs that we fir'd, and the plunder we shar'd, 
The wealthy we slaughter'd, the lovely we spar'd. 

I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier. 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne'er saw 
A chief ever glorious as Ali Pashaw. 

Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped : 

Let the yellow-hair 'd* Giaours view his horse tail 

with dread. 
When his Delhisf come dashing in blood o'er the 

banks, 
How few shall escape of the Muscovite ranks ! 

* The ** yeUow-hKvi^^ infidel " means the Bussians. 
t Cavalry, similar to omrforlom hope. 
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Selictar* ! nnsheath then our chiefs cimetar : 
Tambouqi, thy larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall yiew us as victors, or view us no more. 

(Bybon.) 



TO A SISTER ON ATTAINING THE AGE 

OF TWENTY-ONE. 

The Muse has sway in the truant mind 

And the heart from care set free, 
In the thoughts that wanton unoonfiin'd. 
That range o'er the earth and float on the wind, 

And dive in the boundless sea. 

To the Muse alone Nature's stores are known. 

And she compounds them weU ; 
For she can draw from the scenes around 
That nameless charm, which is never found 
Out of the range of the magic ground 

In which she loves to dwell. 

The Muse is Nature's Alchemist, 

And she fashions it at her will ; 
And 't is her's to mould the secret gold. 

And the draught of life xiistil. 



Some there are, bom to ample lands. 

And mansions tall and fair. 
And Fortune stands with laden hands 

To greet the eager heir. 

Thro' youth's long grove and the vista green 

01 summers twenty-one, 
Is dimly seen the bounteous queen 

Beckoning her favorite son. 



* Sword-bearer. 



82 TO A SIST£B. 

Wealth*8 golden key displayeth she, 
And robes of state she weareth, 

And the jewell'd star of high degree 
Fix'd at her bosom flareth. 

But others own a nobler lot 

Than earthly heirs obtain : 
The sons of pleasure court them not. 

Nor fashion's painted train. 

Their food is sent them from above, 
And they drink of the morning dew : 

No mortal loom their raiment wove, 
Nor fading is its hue. 

For them the earth to sights gives birth, 

The many cannot know : 
All things combine on them to shine, 
And rude forms melt into groups divine. 

Where'er their footsteps go. 

Tales from the East of cities tell, 
Which start to view at the potent spell 

Gained from the wizard's teaching ; 
Where the dull hind discerns alone 
The silent pool and the desart stone. 

And the dusky heath far reaching. 

And the Muse, I said, had learn 'd to shed 

(As poets oft have shown,) 
O'er Nature's face a nameless grace, 

And a radiance all her own. 

But vain is Magic's fabled pow'r. 

And vain the Muse's skill. 
To charm the heart in its gloomy hour, 

Or to fix the vagrant will. 

But souls, from off whose grosser sight 

The film is clear'd away, 
Thrive on the pure and strange delight 

Of that bright inward day. 



PROM THE ODB ON THE YEAR 1796. 33 

So high a call, so rich a prize* 

So blest a lot. is thine : 
Mayst thou the birthright ne'er despise, 

And ne'er thy hope resign. 

(N. J. H.) 

From the Ode on the Yeab 1796 departing. 

Hither in perplexed dance, 

Ye Woes, ye young-eyed Joys, advance ! 

By Time's wild harp, and by the hand 

Whose indefatigable sweep 

Baises its fateful strings fiom sleep, 
I bid you haste, a mix'd tumultuous band. 
From every private bow'r 

And each domestic hearth. 
Haste for one solemn hour ; 
And with a loud and yet a louder voice 

O'er Nature struggling in portentous birth 
Weep, and rejoice ! 

Manes of the unnumber'd slain I 
Ye that gasp'd on Warsaw's plain ! 
Ye that erst at Ismail's tow'r. 

When human ruins chok'd the streams, 
Fell in conquest's glutted hour, 

'Mid women's shrieks and infants' screams ! 
Spirits of the uncofi&n'd slain, ***** 
Mighty armies of the dead, ***** 
With prophetic song relate 
Each some tyrant murderer's fiette. 

Not yet enslav'd, not wholly vile, 
O Albion, my mother-isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bow'rs, 
Glitter green with sunny show'rs. 
Thy grassy uplands' gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks, — 
Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 

Proudly ramparted with rocks, — 



34 THE LOOM OP KATURK 

And Ocean *niid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
Hence for many a fearless age 

Has social quiet lov'd thy shore, 
Nor ever proud invader's rage 
Or sack'd thy tow'rs, or stained thy fields with gore. 

(S. T. CoLEBmaB.) 



THE LOOM OF NATUKE. 

O Lady, leave thy silken thread 

And flowery tapestrie : 
There 's * living roses on the bush ' 

And blossoms on the tree. 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 

Some random bud will meet : 
Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 

The daisy at thy feet. 

'T is like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was bom in bloom. 
The light is made of many dyes ; 

The air is all perfume. 
There 's * crimson buds, and white and blue : 

The very rainbow-showers 
Have tum'd to blossoms where they fell. 

And sown the earth with flowers. 

There *s* fairy tulips in the East, 

The garden of the sun. 
The very streams reflect the hues. 

And blossom as they run, 
While Mom opes like a crimson rose, 

Still wet with pearly showers. 
Then Lady, leave the silken thread 

Thou twinest into flowers. 

(Thomas Hood.) 

* There is, for There are. By obstinately breaking a rule 
of grammar, a man of genius may at length overturn it. 
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BANNOCKBURN. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ; 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie. 
Notv *8 the day and now 's the hour ; 
See the front of battle low'r ; 
See approach proud Edward's pow*r — 

Edward»— -chains and slaverie. 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha will fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Traitor, coward, turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa', — 

Caledonian, on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains, 
By our sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be, shall be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty 's in every blow ! 

Forward ! let us do or die ! 



(BUBNS.) 



TURKISH SUNSET. 



Warm o'er the waters the red sun is glowing : 
'T is the last parting glance of his splendour and 
might. 
While each rippling wave on the bright shore is 
throwing 
Its white crest, that breaks into showers of light. 



36 HYMN OP PAN. 

Each distant mosque and minaret 

Is shining in the setting sun. 
Whose fiEurewell look is brighter jet, 

Than that with which his course began. 

On the dark blue mountains his smile is bright 
It glows on the orange grore*! waving height. 
And breaks tiurough its shade in kMig lines qI light. 
No sound on the earth and no sound in the skj. 
Save murmuring fountains that sparkle nigh. 
And the rustling flight of the evening breeze, 
Who steals from his nest in the cypress trees, 
And* a thousand dewy odours fling, 
As he shakes their white bud from his gossamer wing. 
And flutters away throngh the spicy air, 
At sound of a footetep drawing near. 

(Fahht Kbmblb.) 

HYMN OF PAN. 

Fkom the forests and highlands 

We come, we come ; 
From the river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves are dumb, 

Listening to m^ sweet pipings. 
The wind in the reeds and rushes. 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle-bushes. 

The cicale above in the lime. 
And the lizards below in the grass. 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was. 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneius was flowing. 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion's shadow, outgrowing 

The light of the dying day. 

Speeded with mf sweet pipings. 

* Ought And to U Which f 



THE CTPKESS WEEATH. 87 

The Sileni and Silvans and Fauns, 

And the nymphs of the woods and waves, 

To the edge of the moist river lawns 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 

And all that did then attend and follow. 

Were silent with Love ; as you now, Apollo, 
With envy at m^ sweet pipings. 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the dsBdaJ * earth, 
And of heav*n and the giant-wars, 

And Love and Death and Birth : 

And then I changed my pipings, 
Singing how down die vcde of Msenalus 

I pursued a maiden and clasp'd a reed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus ! 

It breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed. 
All wept, as I think both yef now would, 
If Envy or Age had not frozen your blood. 

At the Borrow of m^ sweet pipings. 

(Shxluet.) 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. 
(From "BMbyr) 

Ladt, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree. 
Too lively glow the lilies' light, 
The vamish'd holly 's all too bright. 
The Mayflower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine. 
But, lady ! weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree. 

Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine. 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 
To patriot and to sage be due. 

♦ Corioualy wrought 

f Apollo ind Mwhu, it seems. 
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The myrtle bough bids loyers live ; 
Bat that, MatiloiBi will not give. 
Then, lady ! twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress tree. 

Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear. 
Let Albyn bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipt in dew. 
On favour'd Erin's crest be seen 
The flow'r she loves of emerald green. 
But, lady ! twine no wreath for me. 
Or twine it of the cypress tree. 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel's hair : 
And while his crown of laurel leaves 
With bloody hand the victor weaves. 
Let the loud trump his triumph tell. 
But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then, lady ! twine a wreath for me, 
And twine it of the cypress tree. 

Yes, twine for me the cypress bough ; 
But, Matilda, twine not now. 
Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have look'd and lov'd my last. 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary and rue, 
Then, lady ! weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree. 



(Scarr.) 



DEATH OF WARWICK. 

Mt blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows. 
That I must yield my body to the earth, 
And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whose shade the rampant lion slept ; 



PIRST VIEW OP RHODE ISLAND. '39 

Whose top-branch overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimmed with death's black 

vail, 
Have been as piercing as the midday sun, 
To search the secret treasons of the world. 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fiU'd with blood. 
Were liken'd oft to kingly sepulchres. 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave ? 
And who durst smile, when Warwick bent his brow? 

Lo ! now my glory smear'd in dust and blood : 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length. 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? 
And live we how we can, yet die we must. 

(Shaksfeabe.) 

ROGER WILLIAMS GETTING VIEW 
OP RHODE ISLAND. 

{Fr<m'*W1iat Cheer ?'") 
Old Canonicaa (a native chieftain) speaks. 

*' Bbotheb ! we take thy calumet of peace, 
And throw the hatchet into quiet shade ; 

The Wampanoag's* terrors may surcease. 
And thou mayst plant on Seekonk'sf eastern glade. 

But hearken, brother ! Better far would please 
Thy council-fire, if by Mooshausikf made. 

But pass we that : for well our brother knows 

To live our friend surrounded by our foes. 

" Brother ! we grant thee quiet neighbourhood : 
The tree of peace o'ershadows thee and me. 

Thou may est hunt in Narraganset's wood. 
And eatch the fish that in our waters be. 

But thou must still promote the Red Man's good, 
His belt keep bright, and make thy counsels free 

♦ A tribe. t Bivers. 
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When danger ehadee vs : and if thk be done, 
I am thy &ther, tho^ shalt be mj eon." 

Sire Williams took the friendly calumet, 
Then scatter'd wampum *mong the warriors all. 

On Mianton6mi*8 lofty brow he set. 
Bound wavinfl plumes, the jewelled coronaL 

And well the elder chieftain did befit 
The scarlet coat, and gave delight withal. 

Then ribbons gave he, yarious their hue. 

To counsellors and captains bold and true. 

The elder clasp'd him by the hand, and led 
In speechless silence to the mountain's crown; 

And from the snow-white cliff that capped its head 
They glanc'd o*er bay and isle and forest brown. 

It seem'd a summer's eve in winter bred : 
The sun in ruddy gold was going down. 

And calm and far di' expanded waters lay, 

Bob'd in the glory of the setting ray. 

There stretched Aquiduay * far toward Ocean blue. 
In virgin wildness still of isles the queen. 

Her branchy forest caught the western hue ; 
Her vales and banks were deckt with cedaiB green. 

Far toward the south her swelling bosom drew. 
Its forests lessening in the distant scene ; 

Till, in the vast extent, the following Tiew 

Lost them in mists breath'd from the briny dew. 

Beneath his feet Aquidnay*s north extreme 
Embraced a cove begemm'd with islets gay ; 

Its silvery bosom glanc'd the setting beam. 

Where the tall hemlocks gave the radiance way. 

Youns Nature there, tranc'd in her earliest dream. 
Did all her whims in vital forms array : 

Her feathered tribes round isle and headland glide, 

Her scaly broods leap from the glassy tide. 

* Bhode Ldand. 
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Here from Aqnidnay towards the setting sun 
Spread the calm waters, like a sea of gold, 

Begemm'd with isles, till Narraganset dun 

Fring'd the far west. There cape and headlands 
bold, 

With forests shagg'd, cast their huge shadows down, 
And glassed them in the flood, where silence old 

Recaird her reign, save that by times might rise 

On Williams* ears the seabird's jangling cries. 

Or he might see, borne in the light canoe 
Bound jutting point, the lonely fowler glide, 

Who paus'd to watch, with never-ceasing view. 
Where the long-diving prey might break the tide : 

Or, cautious, near the feathered myriads drew. 
And vex'd beheld them cleave with clangour wide 

Up from the foamy flood, and mounting high 

Darken the day, and seek a distant sky. 

Then glancing north, from far could he behold, 
Bright bursting from his source, thro' forests dun, 

Like liquid silver, broad Oohannet rolled 

Toward parent Ocean. There, his currents run 

Embrown 'd by fringing woods ; here, molten gold. 
Gleaming and glittering in the setting sun, 

They glance by Haup : there, downward as they pour. 

They cleave Aquidnay from Pocasset*s shore. 



[The voice of th* elder diieftain] wakes his ears. 

Beneath his feet one boundless forest lay : 
The mossy giants of a thousand years 

0*er hill and plain their mighty arms display. 
Mound after mound, far lessening north, appears. 

Till in blue haze the branches melt away. 
Here Seekonk, wedded with Mooshausik, beam'd. 
And there Cohannet's liquid silver gleamed. 
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[Whilst here they mused,] ihe sun declining low 
In Narraganset^s shades half veil'd his light. 

On rapid pinions did the dark-wing*d crow 
And broad-plumed eagle speed their homeward 
flight. 

Wam*d by the signs, the twain descending slow 
In converse grave pass'd down the wooded height; 

And in the chieftain's silvan palace share 

Respite from hunger, toil, and present care. 

(Job Dubfee.) 



THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 

Stbong climber of the mountain's side, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 

Yet walk with me where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane. 

High o'er the rushy springs of Don 

The stormy gloom is roll'd : 
The moorland hath not yet put on 

His purple, green, and gold. 
But here die titling* spreads his wing 

Where dewy daisies gleam, 
And here the sunflow'r f of the spring 

Bums bright in morning's beam. 
To mountain winds the famish'd fox 

Complains that Sol is slow 
O'er he^long steeps and gushing rocks 

His royal robe to throw. 
But here the lizsurd seeks the sun. 

Here coils in light the snake ; 
And here the fire-tuft t hath begun 

Its beauteous nest to make. 



Hedge sparrow. f Dandelion. 

t Golden-crested wren. 
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O then, while hams the earliest bee, 

Where verdure fires the plain, 
Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 

The glories of the lane. 

For oh, I love these banks of rock, 

This roof of sky and tree. 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock*. 

And wakes the earliest bee. 
As spirits from eternal day 

Look down on earth secure, 
Gaze thou, and wonder, and survey 

A world in miniature. 
A world not scom'd by Him who made 

Ev*n weakness by His might; 
But solenm in his depth of shade 

And splendid in his light. 

Light ! not alone on clouds afar 

O'er storm-lov*d mountains spread, 
Or widely-teaching sun and star. 

Thy glorious thoughts are read : 
Oh no ! thou art a wondrous book 

To sky, and sea, and land, 
A page on which the angels look. 

Which insects understand. 
And here, O Light ! minutely fair. 

Divinely plain and clear. 
Like splinters of a crystal hair. 

Thy bright small hand is here. 

Yon drop fed lake, six inches wide. 

Is Huron, girt with wood ; 
This driplet feeds Missouri's tide. 

And that, Niagara's flood. 
What tidings from the Andes brings 

Yon line of liquid light. 
That down from heav'n in madness flings 

The blind foam of its might ? 

♦ Beetle? 
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Do I not hear bis thunder rolI-~ 

The roar that ne'er is still ? 
Tis mute as death ! bat in mj aoul 

It roars, and eTer will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 

Clothe every little stone ! 
What pigmy oaks tiheir foliage toss 

0*er pigmy valleys lone ! 
With shade o*er shade, from ledge to ledge, 

Ambitious of the sky, 
They feather o*er the steepest edge 

Of mountains mushroom-high. 

God of marvels ! who can tell 
What myriad living things 

On these gray stones unseen may dwell ; 
What nations with their kings ! 

1 feel no shock, I bear no groan, 
While fate perchance o'erwbelms 

Empires on this subverted stone — 
A hundred ruin'd realms. 

Lo ! in that dot some mite like me, 

Impeird by woe or whim. 
May crawl some atom-clifiGs to see,-^ 

A tiny world to him. 
Lo ! while he pauses and admires 

The works of Nature's might, 
Spum'd by my foot, his world expires, 

And all to him is night. 

O God of terrors I what are we ? 

Poor insects spark'd with thought. 
Thy whisper, Lord ; — a word from thee— 

Could smite us into nought. 
But shouldst thou wreck our fatherland 

And mix it with the deep. 

Safe in the hollow of thy Imnd 

Thy little ones would sleep. 

(Ebembzeb Elliott.) 
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THE ARMY OF FREEDOM. 

Oh the sight entrancing, 
When morning's heam is glancing 
O'er files arrayed with helm and hlade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing, 

When hearts are all high beating, 
And the trumpet's voice repeating 
That song whose breath may lead to death. 
But never to retreating. 

Yet 't is not helm or feather ; 
For ask yon despot, whether 
His plumed bands could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together. 

Leave pomps to those who need 'em : 
Adorn but Man with freedom. 
And proud he braves the gaudiest slaves, 
Tnat crawl where monarchs lead 'em. 

The sword may pierce the beaver ; 
Stone walls in time may sever : 
'T is heart alone, worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever. 

Oh that sight entrancing, 
When morning's beam is glancing 
O'er files array'd with helm and blade, 
And in Freedom's cause advancing. 

(Moore.) 



SONNET TO THE MUSIC OF AN iEOLlAN 

HARP. 

So ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infiiriate gust did it career, 
It might have sooth'd its rugged charioteer 

And sunk him to a zephyr. Then it died, 



46 THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN. 

Melting in melody; and I descried, 
Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear 
Of druid sage, who on the far-off ear 
Pour'd his long song, to which the surge replied : 
Or thought I heard the hapless pilgrim's knell, 
Lost in some wild enchcmted forest's hounds. 
By unseen heings sung. Or are these sounds 
Such as, 't is said, at night are known to swell 
By starded shepherd, on the lonely heath 
Keeping his nightwatch sad, portending death ? 

(KniKE White.) 

THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN. 

Oh yonder is the well known spot, 

My dear, my long lost native home ! 
Oh welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam. 
Oh ! I have traveird far and wide 

O'er many a distant foreign land : 
Each place, each province I have tried. 

And sung and danc'd my sarahand : 
But all their charms could not prevail. 
To steal my heart from yondei;' vale. 

Of distant climes the false report 

AUur'd me from my native land, 
It hade me rove, — my sole support 

My cymhals and my sarahand. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock. 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights. 
The plain adom'd with many a flock. 

And oh ! a thousand more delights 
That grace yon dear helov'd retreat, — 
Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe retum'd, with wandering tir'd. 
No more my little home 1 11 leave : 

And many a tale of what I Ve seen 
Shall while away the winter's eve. 

Oh ! I have wander'd far and wide. 
O'er many, &o {Eibkb Whttb.) 
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ARETHUSA. 

AsETHrsA aroBe from ber couch of snows 

In the Akrokeraunian moontams ; — 
From cloud and from crag with many a jag 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks, with her rainbow-locks 

Streaming among the streams : 
Her steps pav^d with green the downward rayine 

Which slopes to the western gleams. 
And ghding and springing she went ever singing 

In murmurs as soft as sleep: 
The Earth seem'd to love her, and Heaven smil'd 

As she lingered towards the deep. [above her. 

Then Alpheiis bold on his glacier cold 

With his trident the mountains strook, 
And open'd a chasm in the rocks : — with the spasm 

All Erymanthus shook. 
And the black South wind it concealed behind 

The urns of the silent snow ; 
And: earthquake and thunder did rend in sunder 

The bars of the springs below. 
The beard and the hair of the river-god were 

Seen thro' the torrent's sweep, 
As he followed the light of the fleet nymph's flight 

To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

O save me, O guide me, and bid the deep hide me. 

For he grasps me now by the hair ! — 
The loud Ocean heard, to its blue depths stirr'd. 

And divided at her pray'r: 
And under the water ^e Earth's white daughter 

Fled like a sunny beam ; 
Behind her descended her billows, unblended 

With the brackish Dorian stream. 
Like a gloomy stain on the emerald main 

Alpheiis rush'd behind. 
As an eagle pursuing a dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 
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Under the bowers where the Ocean powers 

Sit on their pearlM thrones, — 
Through the coral woods of the weltering floods 

Over heaps of onYalued stones, — 
Through the dim beams which amid the streams 

Weave a network of coloured light, — 
And under the caves where the shadowy waves 

Are as green as the forest^s night; — 
Otttspeeding the shark and the swordfibh dark 

Under the Ocean foam. 
And up thro' the rifts of the mountain clifts 

They pass'd to their Dorian home. 

And now from their £3untains in Enna's mountains 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted grown single-hearted 

They ply their watery tasks. 
At sunrise they leap from their cradles steep 

In the cave of the shelving hill: 
At noontide they flow through the woods below 

And the meads of Asphodel : 
And at night they sleep in the rocking deep 

Beneath the Orty^ian shore, 
Like spirits that lie m the azure sky 

When they love, but live no more. (Shbllet.) 



TO A DECEASED SISTER. 

I THINK of thee, my sister. 

In my sad and lonely hours, 
And the thought of thee comes o*er me 

Like the breath of morning iSow'rs. 
Like music that enchants the ear, 

Like sights that bless the eye, 
Like the verdure of the meadow, — 

The azure of the sky, — 
Like rainbow in the evening. 

Like blossom on the tree. 
Is the thought of thee, dear Charlotte, — 

Is the tender thought of thee. 
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I think on thee, my sister, 

I think on thee at even, 
When I see the first and fairest star 

Steal peaceful out of heaven. 
I hear thy sweet and touching voice 

In each soft breeze that blows, 
Whether it waft red autumn leaf, 

Or fan the summer rose. 
'Mid the waste of yon lone heath, 

By this desart moaning sea, 
I mourn for thee, my Charlotte, 

And shall ever mourn for thee. 

(Moui/rans.) 



HARP OF THE NORTH. 
(Fnm the '*Lady of the Lake,"*) 

Habp of the North, that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch elm that shades St. Fillan's spring, 

And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 
Till envious ivy did around thee cling. 
Muffling with verdant ringlet every string, — 

O minstrel harp, still must thine accents sleep ? 
'Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 

Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep ? 

Not thus in ancient days of Caledon 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd. 
When lay of hopeless love or glory won 

Arous'd the fearful or subdued the proud. 

At each according pause was heard aloud 
Thine ardent symphony sublime and high. 

Fair dames and crested chiefs attentiou bow'd : 
For still the burden of thy minstrelsy 
Was knighthood's dauntless deed and beauty's match- 
less eye. 
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O wake once more ! how nide soe'er the hand 

That ventures o'er thj magic maze to stray : 
O wake once more ! though scarce my skill command 

Some feeble echoing of thy earlier lay ; 

Though harsh and hint, and soon to di« away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain ; 

Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touch'd in vain. 
Then silent be no more ! enchantress, wake again ! 

(SOOTT.) 



MAES AND VENUS. 

I^GHT sounds the harp when the combat is over, 
When heroes are resting, and joy is in bloom ; 
When laurels hang loose from the brow of the lover. 
And Cupid makes wings of the warrior's plume. 
But when the foe returns, 
Again the hero bums, 
High flames the sword in his hand once more : 
The clang of mipgling arms 
Is then the sound that charms, [roar. 

And brazen notes of war, by thousand trumpets' 
Oh then comes the harp, when the combat is over, &c. 

Light went the harp, when the Wargod reclining 
Lay lull'd on the white arm of Beauty to rest; 
When round his rich armour the myrtle hung twining. 
And flights of young doves made his helmet their 
But when the battle came, [nest. 

The hero's eye breath'd flame ; 
Soon from his neck the white arm was flung : 
While to his wakening ear 
No other sounds were dear, [sung. 

But brazen notes of war, by thousand trumpets 
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Bat tlien came the light harp, when danger Yms ended. 
And Beaatj once more lull'd the Wargod to rest, 

When tresses of gold with his laurels lay hlended, 
And flights of young doves made his helmet their 
nest. (Moose.) 



AUTUMN. 



I SAW old Autumn in the misty mom 
Stand shadowless, like Silence listening 
To Silence ; — for no lonely bird would sing 

Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn 

Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn : — 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 

Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 

Where are the songs of Summer?— With the Sun, 

Oping the dusky eyelids of the South, 
Till shade and silent waken up as one, 

And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds ? — ^Away, away 

On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey, 
Undazzled at noonday, 

And tear with homy beak their lustrous eyes. 

Where are \he blooms of Summer? — In the west, 

Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest 

Like fearful Proserpine, snatch'd from her flowVs 
To a most gloomy breast. 
Where is the pride of Summer, — the green prime, — 

The many many leaves all twinkling ? — Three 
On the moss'd elm : three on the naked lime 

Trembling, and one upon the old oak tree. 

Where is the Dryad's immortality ? 
Gone into moumful cypress and dark yew. 
Or wearing the long gloomy winter through 

In the smoooth holly's green eternity. 

E 2 
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The squirrel gloats on his aooomplish'd hoard, 

The ants have brimm'd their gamers widi lipe 
And honey-bees have stor'd [gndn. 

The sweets of summer in their luscious cells: 

The swallows all have wing'd across the main: 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells 
And sighs her tearful spells 

Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, upon a mossy stone. 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 

With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 

Whilst all the withered world looks drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past 

In the hushed mind*s mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 

Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 

O go and sit with her, and be o*ershaded 

Under the languid downfall of her hair, 
She wears a coronal of flowers &ded 

Upon her forehead, — and a face of care. 

There is enough of wither 'd everywhere 
To make her bow^r, and enough of gloom. 

There is enough of sadness to invite, 
If only for the rose that died, whose doom 
Is Beauty's,— she* that with the living bloom 

Of conscious cheeks most beautifies Uie light. 

There is enough of sorrowing; and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear, 

Enough of chilly droppings for her bowl. 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair. 

To frame her cloudy prison for the soul. 

(Thomas Hood.) 

♦ Heral 
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HYMN TO APOLLO. 

^ (From Ihe ** Martyr qf AntiochJ') 

CHORUS OP YOUTHS. 

LoBD of the golden day, 

That hold'st thy fiery way, 
Out-dazzling from the heavens each waning star : 

What time Aurora fair 

With loose dew-dropping hair 
And the swift Hours have yok'd thy radiant car. 

Thou mountest Heav'n^s hlue steep, 

And the universal sleep 
From the wide world withdraws its misty veil ; 

The silent cities wake, 

Th' encamped armies shake 
Their unfurrd hanners in the freshening gale. 

The hasking earth displays 

Her green hreast in the hlaze ; 
And all the Gods upon Olympus' head 

In haughty joy hehold 

Thy trampling coursers hold 
Ohey thy sovereign rein with stately tread. 

CHOBUS OF MAIDENS. 

Lord of the speaking lyre, 

That with a touch of fire 
Strik'st music, which delays the charmed spheres. 

And with a soft controul 

DoBt steal away the soul 
And draw from melting eyes delicious tears ; — 

Thou the dead hero's name 

Dost sanctify to fame, 
Emhalm'd in rich and ever-fragrant verse : 

In every sunlit clime 

Through all eternal time 
Assenting knds his deathless deeds rehearse. 
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The lovesick damsel, laid 

Beneath the myrtle shade, ! 

Drinks from thy cup of song with raptur'd ear ; 

And dead to all around. 

Save the sweet bliss of sound, 
Sits heedless that her soul's beloved is near. 



CHOBUS OF TOUTHS. 

Lord of the unerring bow, 

Whose fateful arrows go 
Like shafts of lightning from the quiyeiing string ! 

Piero'd through each scaly fold, 

Enormous Python roll'd, 
While thou triumphant to the sky didst spring. 

And soom and beauteous ire 

Steep'd with ennobling fire 
Thy quivering lip and all thy beardless face : 

Loose fell thy clustering hair. 

While thou Uie trackless air 
Didst walk in all thine own celestial grace. 

CHOBUS OF MAIDENS. 

Lord of the Holy spring, 

Where the Nine Sisters sing. 
Their dearest haunt, our Syrian Castaly! 

There oft th' entranced maid. 

By the cool waters laid. 
Feels all her labouring bosom full of thee. 

The kings of earth stand near, 

In pale religious fear : 
The purple sovereign of imperial Eome 

In solemn awe hath heard 

The m\d prophetic word. 
That spake the cloudwrapt mystery of his doom. 
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CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 

Lord of the gorgeous shrine, 

Where to thy form divine 
The snow-white line of lessening pillars leads; 

And all the frontispiece, 

And every sculptured frieze, 
Is rich and breathing with thy god-like deeds. 

Here by the lulling deep 

Thy mother seems to sleep 
On the wild margin of the floating isle. 

Her new-bom infants, — ^thou, 

And she the wood-Nymph now, — 
Lie slumbering on her breast, and slumbering smile. 

Here in her pride we see 

The impious Niobe 
'Mid all her boasted race in slaughter piFd, 

Folding in vain her vest, 

And cowering with fond breast 
Over her last, her youngest, loveliest child. 

GHOBUS OF MAIDENS. 

Lord of the cypress grove, 

That here in baffled love 
The soft Thessalian maid didst still pursue. 

Until her snowy foot 

In the green earth took root. 
And in thine arms a verdant laurel grew. 

And still thy tenderest beams 

Over our falling streams 
At shadowy eve delight to hover long. 

They to Orontes' tide 

In liquid music glide 
Through banks that blossom their sweet course along. 



I 
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And still in Daphne^s bow*r 

Thou wanderest many an hour, 
Kissing the turf by her light footsteps trod ; 

And nymphs at noontide deep 

Start £rom their dreaming sleep, 
And in his glory see the bright-hair'd God. 

CHOBUS, ALL TOOETHBB. 

Phoebus Apollo, hear ! 

Great Lyciau king, appear ! 
Come from thy Cynthian steep or Xanthus* shore ! 

Here to thy Syrian home 

In yisible godhead come, 
And o'er our land thy choicest influence pour. 

(B£lLlCAN.) 

TO A YOUNGER SISTER 
On her Birth-Day, May 19. 

I AM a tree, whose spring is o*er, 

Whose summer is not come : 
My yiol must be struck no more, 

My voice of song is dumb. 
Flow'rs deck the spring ; and fruits instead 

Summer's rich hand supplies: 
But Fancy's blossoms — ! they are shed, 

Ere years proclaim me wise. 
Green fruit, — and faded flow'r. 
Shrub unfit for lady's bow'r. 

And thou, sweet May, art young and gay: 

Thy life is in its bloom : 
Bright are the hues thy groves display. 

Sense-piercing their perfume. 
Taste, Genius, Fancy, — ^all are thine, 

Which Nature can bestow ; 
Meekness and Goodness, plants divine, 

Deep in thy garden grow. 
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All hail ! all hail ! my light of May, 

Queen of the early spring! 
The wide world's store, I will run it o'er 

For a hirthday ofi^ring. 
Bich be thy soul as the fruitful Earth, 

And as the wild Wind free ; 
As the Sun's ray bright, in his noontide height. 

And pure as the summer Sea : 

Keen as the Lightning on its way. 

When the red tempest lours ; 
Yet mild as is the Mom of day, 

Fresh banquetted on flow'rs. 
Thy birthday dress be the soft Rainbow, 

Of mercy pledg'd the sign ; 
And the gracious Stars upon thy brow, 

As a di&dem shall shine. 

Farewell, ferewell!— my merry May, 

Light of the young spring be ! 
The world's choice store, from its quarters four. 

In blessing I pour — on Thee. 

(N. J. H.) 



ORBIS RERUM. 

The world's Great Age begins anew ; 

The golden years return. 
The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter- weeds outworn. 
Heav'n smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far. 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 

Against the moming>star. 
Where fairer Tempos bloom, there sleep 
Young Oyclads on a sunnier deep. 
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A loftier Argo cleayes the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves and weeps and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if aught so bright may live. 
All earth can take or heav'n can give. , 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued. 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears and symbol-flowers. 

O cease ! must Hate and Death return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past : 

O might it die, or rest at last ! 

{Fr(ynh Shellet's Hellas.) 



CHORUS TO BELSHAZZAR. 

Awake, awake ; put on thy garb of pride, 
Array thee like a sumptuous royal bride, 

O festal Babylon, 

Lady, whose ivory throne 
Is by the side of many azure waters. 
In floating dance, like birds upon the wing. 

Send tinkling forth thy silver*sandaL[*d daiighters. 

Send in the solemn march 

Beneath each portal arch [King. 

Thy rich-rob 'd lords to crowd the banquet of their 
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They come, they come, from both th*illumin'd shores. 
Down each long street the festive tumult pours. 

Along the waters dark 

Shoots many a gleaming bark, 
Like stars along the midnight welkin flashing ; 
And galleys with their masts enwreath'd in light, 
From their quick oars the kindling waters dashing. 

In one long moving line 

Along the bridge they shine, [night. 

And with their glad disturbance wake the peaceful 

Hang forth, hang forth, in all your avenues, 
The arching lamps of more than rainbow-hues. 

Oh gardens of delight ! 

With the cool airs of night 
Are lightly wav'd your silver-foliag*d trees. 
The deep-embower'd yet glowing blaze, prolong. 
Height above height, the lofty terraces. 

Seeing this new daybreak, 

The nestling birds awake : 
The nightingale hath hush'd her sweet untimely song. 

Lift up, lift up, your golden-valved doors. 
Spread to the glittering dance your marble floors, 

Palace ! whose spacious halls 

And far-receding walls 
Are hung with purple like the morning skies : 
And all the living luxuries of sound 

Pour from the long outstretching galleries, 

Down every colonnade 

The sumptuous board is laid, [crowned. 
With golden cups and lamps and bossy chargers 

They haste, they haste ! the high-crown*d Eulers stand 
Each with his sceptre in his kingly hand. 

The bearded elders sage. 

Though pale with thought and age ;— 
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Those through whose bounteoas and un&iling 
The tributary streams of treasure flow [hands 

From the rich bounds of earth's remotest lands ; — 
All but the pomp and pride 
Of battle laid aside, 
Chaldea's captains stand in many a glittering row. 

Thej glide, thej glide, each like an antelope 
Bounding in beauty on a sunny slope. 

With full and speaking eyes, 

And graceful necks that rise 
O'er snowy bosoms in their emulous pride,— 
The chosen of earth's choicest loveliness. 
Some with the veil thrown timidly aside, 

Some boastful and elate 

In their majestic state, [bless. 

Whose bridal bed Belshazzar's self hath deign'd to 

Come forth, come forth, and crown the peerless feast, 
Thou whose high birthright was th' effulgent East! 

On th' ivory seat alone, 

Monarch of Babylon ! 
Survey the interminable wilderness 
Of splendour, stretching far beyond the sight. 
Nought but thy presence wants there now to bless. 

The music waits for thee. 

Its fount of harmony ; 
Transcending glory thou of this thrice glorious night. 

Behold, behold, each gem-crown'd forehead proud 
And every plume and crested helm is bow'd. 

Each high-arch'd vault along 

Breaks out the blaze of song, 
Belshazzar comes ! nor Bel, when he returns 
From riding on his stormy thundercloud 
To where his bright celestial palace bums. 

Alights with loftier tread. 

More full of stately dread, 
While under his fixt feet the loaded skies are bow*d. 

<MlLMAN.) , 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The breaMng waves dash'd high 

On a stem and rockbound coast. 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches toss'd ; 
And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They the truehearted came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 
Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desart gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 
The ocean-eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the white waves' foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd :-— 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band : 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 
There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 
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What soagbt they thus afietr ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seks ? the spoils of war ? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 
Aj, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod. 
They hav^e left unstained what there ihej found, — 

Freedom to worship God. (Feucia Hsmaks.) 



THE RED MAN'S COSMOGONY. 

(From " What Cheer?" an American* Poem.) 

Waban attentive heard the Christian strain, 
And at .its pause he long in silence sate. 

A graver look did o er his visage reign. 
And all his heart's deep feelings indicate. 

At length he vented thus the mental train : — 
Weak is my soul, and dark is her estate. 

No book has she, tt) tell of spirit high, 

Except this outstretcht earth and starry sky. 

Great news the Palefac'd brings ti) th'Redmenhere, — 
News, that doth far their legends old excel : 

Yet give to Waban the attentive ear, 
And the traditions of his sires he '11 tell. 

From days a&u*, down many a rolling year, 
Down to thy brothers red, their fathers' tale 

Comes to inform them, in their mortal state. 

What pow'rs they should revere or deprecate. 

Here Waban paus'd, and sitting mus'd a space, 
As pondering gravely on the mighty theme. 

Deep thought was graven in his solemn face ; 
And dimly did his groping memory seem 

Gathering the scattered legends of his race. 
At length he rous'd, as from a passing dream ; 

* In the text, most of the Indian words have been here 
replaced by English ones, and two or three verbal corrections 
have been ventured. 
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And from his mat, majestically slow, 

Eear*d his tall form, and spoke in accents low. 

Brother ! that time is distant, — ^far away, — 
When Earth and every living thing was not. 

Save our great God, the Spirit Supreme, who lay 
Extended through immensity, where nought 

Save shoreless waters were ; and dead were they. 
No living thing did on their bosom float : 

And silence all that boundless space did fill. 

For the Great Spirit slept ; and all was still. 

But though he slept, yet as the human soul 
To this small frame, his Being did pervade 

The universal space, and rul*d the whole : 
Ev'n as the soul, when in deep slumber laid. 

Doth its wild fantasies and dreams controul. 
And giveth wild creation shape and shade 

Just as she wills. — But the Great Spirit broke 

His sleep at last, and all the boundless shook, 

In a vast esgle's form embodied, he 

Did o'er the deep on outstretcht pinions spring. 
Fire in his eye lit all immensity. 

Whilst his majestically gliding wing 
Trembled hoarse thunders to the shuddering sea ; 

And, through their utmost limits quivering, 
The conscious waters felt their manitoo*, 
And life at once their deepest regions knew. 

The mountain whale came spouting from below ; 

The porpoise plung'd along the foaming main ; 
The smaller broods in sporting myriads go, 

With glancing backs, along the liquid plain ; 
Yet still refused her giant form to show 

And sullenly below did still remain 

• Spirit, BouL 
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The stubborn Tortoise, that Earthbearer vast, 
And o*er her back the lofty billows past. 

But then the Spirit Supreme in anger spoke, 
And from his flaming eyes the lightnings past, 

And from his wings the tenfold thunders broke. 
The sullen Tortoise heard his words at last, 

And slowly she her rocky grasp forsook : 
And her huge back of woods and mountains vast 

From the fjEir depths towards upper light began 

To heave : the s^OErighted waters ran 

Hither and thither, tumultuous and far. 

But still th* Earthbearer, heaving from below 
The fullform'd crust, first thro' the waves did rear 

The fast sky-climbing Allegany s brow, 
Dark, huge, and craggy. From its summits bare 

The rolling billows fell : and rising now. 
All its vast forest up the breezy air 
Came out of Ocean, and from verdure fair 

Shed the salt showers. Far above the deep. 
Hills after hills still lift their clustered trees. 

Wild down the rising slopes the waters leap : 
Then from th' upsurging plain the Ocean flees. 

Till, lifted from the flood, in vale and steep. 
And rock and forest waving to the breeze, 

Earth, on the Tortoise borne, frown 'd Ocean o'er, 

And spum'd the angry billows from her thundering 
shore. 

But He, the Mightiest One, on pinion still. 
O'er the lone earth majestically sprung. 

And whisper 'd to the mountain, vale and hill, — 
And with new life the teeming regions rung. 

The feather 'd songsters tun'd their carols shrill ; 
Herds upon herds did plain and mountain throng : 

In the still pools did the wise beavers toil. 

And the arm'd rattlesnakes their folds uncoil. 
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Tet Man was not. Then the Great Spirit spoke 
To the hard mountain crags, and call'd for man ; 

And sculptur'd, breathing, from the cleaying rock 
Sprang the arm'd warrior, and a strife began 

With living things. Hard as his native block 
Was his stone heart, and through its dark veins ran 

Blood cold as ice ; and the Great Spirit strook 

This cruel man, and him to atoms broke. 



Then he the oak, of fibre hard and fine, 

With the first Ked Man's soul and form endued : 

Then made he Woman of the tapering pine. 

That blooming 'neath its sheltering branches stood. 

She on the red man's bosom did recline. 
Like the bright Rainbow on the Thundercloud : 

And the Great Spirit saw his work divine, 

And on the first Bed Pair shed smiles benign. 



He gave them all these forests far and near, 
The forms that fij, and tho^e that creepiog go ; 

The healthful fountains and the rivers clear, 
And all the fish that sport their waves below. 

Then gave to Man the swiftness of the deer, 
And arm'd his hands with arrows and the bow. 

And bade him shelter still his consort dear. 

And tread liis far domain without a peer. 



Then did he send a god of Flame on high, 

(For gods he fashion 'd, as one moulds the slime,) 

And bade him star with fires the azure sky 
And kindle yon round blaze of Sun sublime. 

And then to cheer by night the hunter's eye, 

The Moon's bright Spirit sprung from th' Eastern 

Thus with his will the manitoos comply, [clikne. 

And every region knows its deity. 
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All things were formed thus fro* materials good, 
And what bad been refused was foul and bad : 

But it bad felt tbe influence of tbe God, — 

(How sbould it not?) — and a black Demon sad, 

Cruel and stem, and loving strife and blood, 
Fill'd with all hatred, and with fury mad, 

Sprang into Ufe. Such was fell Ghepian's birth, 

The hate of gods, and terror of the earth. 



Then to the southwest the Great Spirit flew. 
Whence the soft breezes of the summer come. 

And from tbe depths the Blessed Island drew, 
. And bade its fields with lasting verdure bloom. 

0*er it he bent another welkin blue. 
Where never night nor tempest spread its gloom. 

And kindled Suns, tbe lofty arches through, 

And bade them shme with gloiy ever new. 



When thus Creative Might had fimsh'd all. 
No more did be on e^le*s pinions roam ; 

There found his weary wing its final goal. 
And there established he his lasting home. 

There did be cast the eagle, and recall 
His pristine glory, and his shape resume. 

There still he dwells, the all-pervading soul 

Of men and.manitoos,. — ^yea, of creation*s whole. 



AH that is good does from the Mightiest flow, 
All that is bad does Chepian fell supply : 

Praying for good, we to the Good God bow; 
And shunning evil, to tbe Demon oiy. 

To other manitoos we offerings owe, 

Dwell they in mountain, flood, or lofty sky ; 

And oft they aid us when we hunting go, 

Or in fierce battle rushing on the foe. 
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And manitoos, that never death shaU fear. 

Within this mortal body too do rest. 
Whiat else, my brother, is it, beating here ? 

What prompts these thoughts? what moves this 
heaving breast ? 
Whilst like the Good God does the soul appear, 

Pervading all, — of ruling power possest: 
And when her mortal mansion here decays, 
She to the Blest southwestern Island strays, 

There aye to joy, if, while she dwelt with men, 
She wise in counsel was and brave in fight. 

Or watchful caught the beavers in the glen, 
Or nimbly follow 'd the far moose's flight. 

But if a sluggard and a coward, then 

To rove all wretched in the glooms of night. 

Misled by Chepian, a poor wandering ghost, 

'Mong swamps and pits and dens and brambles lost. 

And now, my brother, rightly worship we, 

When to die Good God mounts our zealous pray'r? 

Or when of Chepian we right earnestly 
Entreat that us from ways of harm he spare ? 

The harm he has, is all his own, we see ; 

And the Good Spirit Supreme has not a share. 

Why should I not the Demon ask to be 

Much sparing of his wrath to mine and me ? 

(Job Dubfse.) 



TO THE SHIP THAT CARRIED VIRGIL. 

{Translated from Horace.) * 

So may She who in Cyprus sways. 
So may starry lights, Helen's brethren twain, 

Pilot thee ! may the Sire of winds. 
Chaining fast the rest, Yapyg only loose ! 

* The accents of each line nmst be read in musical time. 
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as TO THE SmP THAT CABRIBD VIKGIL. 

O' thou ship of the sea, to whom 
Virgil late we lent, pay the treasure back 

Safe, I pray, to the Attic shore : 
Thus the sunder'd half of my soul preserre. 

Surely he had around his heart 
Oak and triple brass, who the bark so firail 

Dar'd to yield to a deep so fierce. 
First of men ; nor fear'd Afric's headlong blast 

Waging war with the polar gales, 
Nor the rainy stars, nor the Southwind's wrath, 

Than whom mightier none has sway, 
Bidding Adria's surge swell or sink at will. 

What approaches of death fear'd hS, 
Who with tearless eyes swimming portents saw, 

Saw the sea in its hour of rage, 
Near Eeraunian rocks, lofty cursed shore ! 

All in vain did a prudent God, 
By the Ocean-stream discompanionable. 

Sunder lands, if, across the floods 
O'minoiis to invade, impious timbers dart 

All-enduring in luurdihood, 
Through forbidden sin rush the tribes of men. 

Th' offspring bold of lapetus 
Fire by evil fraud brought among mankind. 

Fire once stol'n from its heaf *nly home, 
Troops of fevers new joined with leanness came. 

Brooding over the climes of earth ; 
Whilst the stride of death, distant once so fax. 

Hastes its tardy necessity. 
Daedalus with wings not bestowed on man 

Thought to ride on the empty air. 
Heracleian* force burst through Acheron. 

Nought is steep to the sons of men : 
Fatuous in desire, Heav'n itself we seek. 

Our perversity, rampant high. 
Hinders Jove to lay wrathful bolts aside. 

* The force of H^iaclte or Hercules. 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

O TELL me) Harper ! wherefore flow 
Thy wayward Dotes of wail and woe 
Far down the desart of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 
Say, harpist thou to the mists that fly, 
Or to the dun deer glancing by. 
Or to the eagle that from high 

Screams chorus to thy minstrelsy ? — 

No ! not to these ; for they have rest. 
The mistwreath has the mountain-crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wildwood deep nor mountain gray, 
Not this deep dell that shrouds from day. 

Could screen from treacherous cruelty. 

Their flag was furl'd and mute their drum ; 
The very household-dogs w^re dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 

In guise of 'hospitality. 
His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied^ 
The dame her distaff flung aside, 

To tend her kindly housewifery. 

The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel. 
And gave the host's kind breast to feel 

Meed for his hospitality. 
The friendly hearth which warm'd that hand, 
At midnight arm*d it with the brand, 
That bade destruction's flames expand 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 
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Then woman's shriek was heard in yain ; 

Nor infancy^s unpitied plain 

More than the warrior*s groan could gain 

Eespite from ruthless butchery. 
The winter wind that whistled shrill, 
The snows that night that choked the hill, 
Rough, wild, and pitiless, had still 

Far more than Southron clemency. 

Long have my harp's best notes been gone ; 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone : 
They can but sound in desart lone 

Their grayhair'd master's misery. 
Were each gray hair a minstrel-string. 
Each chord should imprecations fling, 
Till startled Scotland loud should ring, 

" Revenge for blood and treachery ! '* 

(Scott.) 



HELENA UPBRAIDING HERMIA. 

Injurious Hermia, most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriv'd 

To bait me with thk foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two haye shar'd. 

The sister's vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us ; oh ! and is all forgot? 

All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower^ 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key — 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. Lo, we grew together. 

Like to a double cherry — seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition! 

Two lovely berries, moulded on one stem ; 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 



SONNETS. 71 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 
Dae hut to one, and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rend our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, 't is not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. (Shakspbare.) 



SONNET TO NIGHT. 

Mysterious Night ! when our First Parent knew 
Thee from report divine and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremhle for this lovely frame. 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 

Yet, *neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bath*d in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heav'n came, 

And lo ! Creation widen 'd in man's view. 

Who could have thought, such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, Sun ? or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood reveal'd, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind? 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 

(Joseph Blanco Whttb.) 



SONNET 
On seeing a Tovih affectionately welcomed by a Sister, 

1 TOO a Sister had ! too cruel Death ! 

How sad remembrance makes my bosom heave ! 
Tranquil her soul, as sleeping infant's breath ; 

Meek were her manners as a vernal eve. 
Knowledge, that frequent lifts the bloated mind. 

Gave her the treasure of a lowly breast ; 
And Wit, to venom'd Malice oft assigned. 

Dwelt in her bosom in a turtle's nest. 



72 THE OCEAN NYMPHS' LAMENT. 

Cease, busy Memory I cease to urge the dart. 
Nor on my soul her love to me impress : 

For oh ! I mourn in anguish ; and my heart 
Feels the keen pang, th' unutterable distress. 

Yet wherefore grieve I that her sorrows cease ? 

For Life was misery, and the Grave is peace. 

(S. T. CoitEBmoB.) 



THE OCEAJN NYMPHS LAMENTING OVER 

PROMETHEUS. 

(From jE8(^ylu8.) 

Str. 1. I MOAN, I moan, Prometheus, 

For thy doom of deadly anguish : 
And of dripping tears a streamlet 
From my gentle eyes besprinkles 
My cheeks with dewy fountains. 
For unenviable thy fortunes ; 
And his private laws enforcing, 
At the ancient gods the new god 
An insulting weapon shaketh. 

Ant. 1. This widespread land already 

With a moaning voice lanients thee. 
For it moans the mighty and splendid 
And primeval-honor'd glories 
Of thee and all thy kindred. 
And as many as holy Asi& 
In her settled abodes embraces, 
For thy moanfully great disasters 
All mortals join in wailing. 

Stb. 2. So in land of Colchis dwelling 

Maiden-hearts in fight undaunted ; 
So the troop of Scythians, holding 
Outmost track of earth, around 
The desolate pool Meeotis ; 
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Ant. 2. S6 Arabia's* warlike blossom; 

S6 wbo in fortress steep and lofty 
On Caucasian ridges planted 
Bristle sharp with fretful spears, 
A terrible host, — lament thee. 

Epode. One only god before thee 

Have I e'er beheld to marrings 
Adamantine-bound subjected, — 
Thy brother-Titan Atlas : 
Who, alway mighty in strength supreme. 
Beneath the vast celestial pole 

With weary shoulders groaneth. 
And bellows deep the briny surge 
Falling in concert, groans the abyss, 
Boareth the black recess of inmost earth. 
And founts of holy-flowing streams 
Moan forth a piteous anguish. 



ODE TO TRUTH. 

Say, will no white-rob'd son of light, 
Swift-darting from his heavenly height, 

Here deign to take his hallowed stand ? 
Here wave his amber locks, unfold 
His pinions cloth'd with downy gold ; 

Here smiling stretch his tutelary wand ? 
And you, ye hosts of saints, for ye have known 

Each dreary path in life's perplexing maze, 
Though now ye circle yon eternal throne, 

With harpings high of inexpressive praise ; 
Will not your train descend in radiant state, [fate ? 
To break, with mercy's beam, this gathering cloud of 

* Mesopotamia. The poet probably conceived of Chsr 
lybian and other Scythian tribes as overhanging Mesopo- 
tamia. 
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T is silence alL No son of light 
Darts swiftly finom his heav'nlj height ; 

No tniin of radiant saints descend. 
" Mortals, in vain je hope to find, 
If goilt, if firaod, have stain'd yoar mind. 

Or saint to hear, or angel to defend.'* 
So Truth proclaims. I hear the sacred sound 

Burst from the centre of her burning throne, 
Where aye she sits with star-wreath'd lustre crowned: 

A bright Sun clasps her adamantine zone. 
So Truth proclaims ; her awful voice I hear ; 
With many a solemn pause it slowly meets my ear. 

" Attend, ye sons of men ; attend, and say, 

Does not enough of my refulgent ray 

Break through the veil of your mortality? 

Say, does not reason in this form descry 

Unnumbered, nameless glories, that surpass 

The Angel's floatingpomp, the Seraph's glowing grace ? 

Shall then your ei^th-bom daughters vie 

With me ? Shall she, whose brightest eye, 

But emulates the diamond's blaze, 
Whose cheek but mocks the peach's bloom. 
Whose breath the hyacinth's perfume, 

Whose melting voice the warbling woodlark's lays, 
Shall she be deem'd my rival? Shdl a form 

Of elemental dross, of mould'ring clay, 
Vie with these charms imperial ? The poor worm 

Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 
Shall pass, and she is gone : while I appear 
Flush'd with the bloom of youth thro' Heav'n's 
eternal year. 

** Enow, Mortals, know, ere first ye sprung. 
Ere first these orbs in aether hung, 

I shone amid the heavenly throng ; 
These eyes beheld creation's day. 
This voice began the choral lay, 

And taught Archangels their triumphant song. 



THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 76 

** Pleas'd I suryey'd bright natore^s gradual birth. 
Saw in&nt light with kindling lustre spread, 

Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flowering earth, 
And Ocean heave on its extended bed ; 

Saw the tall pine aspiring pierce the sky, 

The tawny lion stalk, the rapid eagle fly. 



it 



Last, Man arose, — erect in youthful grace, 
Heav'n's hallow'd image stampt upon lus face ; 
And, as he rose, the high behest was giv'n, 
* That I alone of all the host of heav'n. 
Should reign protectress of the godlike youth.* 
Thus the Almighty spake ; he spake, and called me 
Truth." 

(Mason.) 



THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 

In the great morning of the world, 
The spirit of God with might unfurVd 
The flag of Freedom over Chaos ; 

And aU its banded anarchs fled, 
Like vultures frighted from Imaus 

Before an earthquake's tread. 
So from Time's tempestuous dawn 
Freedom's splendour burst and shone. 
ThermopylsB and Marathon 
Caught, like mountain's beacon lighted, 

The springing fire. The winged glory 
On Philippi half alighted, 

Like an eagle on a promontory. 
Its unwearied wings could fan 
The quenchless ashes of Milan. 
From age to age, from man to man 

It liv'd ; and lit from land to land 

Florence, Albion, Switzerland. 
Then night fell : and as from night 
Reassuming fieiy flight, 



76 THE SPIRIT OF PEBEDOM. 

From the West swift Freedom came 
Against the course of heay'n and doom, 

A second sun arrayed in flame, 
To hum, to kindle, to illume. 

From &r Atlantis its young heams 

Chas'd the shadows and the dreams. 

France, with all her sanguine streams, 
Hid, hut quench'd it not : again 
Through clouds its shafts of glory rain 
From utmost Germany to Spain. 

As an eagle, fed with morning, 

Scorns th* emhattled tempest's warning, 

When she seeks her eyrie hanging 
In the mountain-cedar's hair. 

And her hrood expect the clanging 
Of her wings through the wUd air. 

Sick with famine ; — Freedom, so 

To what of Greece remaineth now 

Eetums : her hoary ruins glow 
Like orient mountains lost in day. 

Beneath the safety of her wings 
Her renovated nurselings play, 

And in the naked lightenings 

Of Truth they purge their dazzled eyes. 

Let Freedom leave, where'er she flies 

A Desart or a Paradise ! 

Let the beautiful and the brave 

Share her glory or a grave. 

A. — With the gifts of gladness 

Greece did thy cradle strew. 
B. — ^With the tears of sadness 

Greece did thy shroud bedew. 

{From Shellbt's HeUaa,) 
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HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and tort'ring hour 

The bad affright, afflict the best! 
Bound in thy acUimantine chain. 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan. 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth. 

And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stem, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore ; 
What sorrow was thou bad st her know, 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' woe. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe ; 
By vain prosperity receiv'd. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 

Immers'd in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm charity, the general friend, 

With justice, to herself severe. 

And pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band. 



78 THE DECEASED MAIDEN. 

(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund*nug voice and threat'ning mien. 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, with ghastly Poverty ; 

Thy form benign, oh, Goddess, wear. 

Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there. 

To soften, not to wound my heart ! 
The genVous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are, to feel, and know myself a man ! 

(Gray.) 



THE DECEASED MAIDEN. 

Here 's the bowV she lov'd so much, 

And the tree she planted ; 
Here 's the harp she us'd to touch : 

Oh how that touch enchanted ! 
Roses now unheeded sigh : 

Where 's the hand to wreathe them ? 
Songs around neglected lie : 

Where 's the lip to breathe them ? 

Here 's the bow'r, &c. 

Spring may bloom, but she we lov*d 

Ne'er shall feel its sweetness : 
Time, that once so fleetly mov'd. 

Now hath lost its fleetness. 
Years were days, when here she stray'd ; 

Days were moments near her : 
Heav'n ne'er form'd a brighter maid, 

Nor Pity wept a dearer. 

Here 's the bow'r, &c. 

(MOOBB.) 
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WAIL FOR THE LOST POET. 
{From the "Lay of the Last Minstrd,") 

Call it not vain :— they do not err, 
Who say, that when the Poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say, tall clifiF and cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flow'rs in tears of balm distil; 

Through his lov'd grove that breezes sigh, 

And oaks in deeper groan reply; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Not that in sooth o*er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 
Liv'd in the poet's faithful song ; 
And, with the poet s parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death. 
The maid's pale shade, who wails her lot. 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 
From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel's bier. 
The phantom knight, his glory fled, 
Mourns o'er the field he heap'd with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 
And shrieks along the battle plain. 
The chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 
Now, £rom the mountain's misty throne 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 
His ashes undistinguish'd lie, 
His place, his pow'r, his memory die. 
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His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill. 

All mourn the minstrel's harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

(SOOTT.) 

WHAT IS GERMANY? 

{ImitaJtedfrom "Amdt") 

What is the German's native land? 

Is it the Brandenhurgher's strand? 
Where Pommem's sandhills stem the waves, 

Or where the Borderer's oxen feed? 
Where skiffer bold the Baltic braves. 

Or Saxon earns his wealthy meed? 

Oh no, oh no, give more to me ! 

My Fatherland must larger be. 

Is it old Swabia's princely might. 

Or rugged Styria's mountain -height? 
Where circling hills Bohemia bound, 

Or Rhine in vine-clad beauty glows, 
Where Austria shines, with glory crown'd, 

O'er plains, where Danube boiling flows? 

Not these, ev'n these, my thoughts can fill : 

My Fatherland is larger still. 

Is it the country, brave and fair. 

Where Freedom drinks the mountain air? 
Soil of the Switzers ! blithe Tyrol ! 

Sweelthidingplace of liberty ! 
I love you from my inmost soul. 

Yet my big heart wants more than ye : 

For oh, the German's Fatherland 

Is truly large and truly grand. 

Shall I then mark the mighty line. 

Which shows thee, German, what is thine? 
Wherever peasant-voices raise 

In German words their merry songs ; — 
Wherever children chant their praise 

To God in Heav'n with German tongues ; — 
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This, this, how large soe'er it be, 
This is thy native Germany. 

Here the true German*s birthplace see. 
Who scorns outlandish coxcombry. 

Yes, sturdy German! all is thine^ 

Where oath is firm by clasping hand ; 

Where eyes with truth and frankness shine, 
And hearts are knit in loving band : 
Home of the good, the wise, the free ; 
Home of our fathers, — Germany ! 



TO HUNGARIi^N PATRIOTS. 

Oh Magyar, by thy native land 

With faithful heart abide ! 
Thy cradle first, thy grave at last, • 

It nurs'd thee, and shall hide. 

For thee the spacious World affords 

As home no other spot : 
Here must thou live, and here must die, 

Be weal or woe thy lot 

Upon this soil thy fathers* blood 
Flowed to redeem thy claims : 

IJpon this soil ten centuries 
Engrave immortal names. 

Here struggled Arpad^s gallant troop 

To win our fatherland ; 
And here the yoke of slavery 

Was snapt by Hunyad's hand. 

Here Freedom*s banner, dyed in blood. 

Shone proudly from afiEu: ; 
Here fell the bravest of our brave, 

In long-protracted war. 

Tet, after many a fateful chance. 
And dangers wild and grand, 

Still lives, diminish'd, but uncrush'd, 
A nation in the land. 

Gr 



82 ON THE JUNOFRAU BY MOONLIGHT. 

Father of peoples! mighty World ! 

Of thee it claims repose : 
Or life or death is fairly eani*d 

By its mUleiinial woes. 

It cannot be that all in vain 
Have countless tears been shed ; 

Or yainly for the fatherland 
Unnumbered hearts have bled. 

It cannot be that strength and wit, 

And purpose pure and high. 
Crushed by the weight of endless curse, 

Should pine away, and die. 

There yet will come a better day, 

Yes, come it shall, it must, 
Foi^ which the prayers of myriad lips 

Aspire in fervent trust— 

Else, come there shall, if come it must. 

An ever-glorious doom, 
Where a whole nation greatly sinks 

In a blood-hallow'd tomb. 

Then crowding round that nation's grave 

The peoples all shall stand, 
And millions consecrate the tear 

To bless the martyr-land. 

O Magyar, to thy country act 

A firm and faithful part ! 
She gives thee strength : and if thou fall, 

She hides thee in her heart. 

(YQbosmabtt, a Hwngariom poet) 



ON THE JUNGFRAU BY MOONLIGHT. 

The maiden moon is resting 

The maiden mount above. 
They gaze upon each other 

With cold majestic love. 



TYBOLBSE SONG. BS 

So I and thou, sweet sister, 

Upon each other gaze ; 
Our love was warm, but sorrow 

Has shorn it of its rays. 

As in the hsizy heaven 

That gentle orb appears, 
Thou lookest in my face 

Tearful — not shedding tears. 

Like thine, her face is pale ; 

But from within, a light 
Mildgleaming as thy spirit 

Comes out upon the night, 

And casts a tender sheen 

On that pale hill beneath : — 
Pale as my heart, which wears 

The dull-white hue of death. 

(B. MONOKTON MiLNES.) 



TYROLESE SONG. 

Mebbily every bosom boundeth. 

Merrily oh ! merrily oh ! 
Where the song of Freedom soundeth, 
Merrily oh ! merrily oh ! 
There the warrior's arms shed more splendour, 
There the maiden's charms shine more tender : 
Every joy the land surroundeth, 
Merrily oh ! merrily oh ! 

Wearily every bosom pineth. 

Wearily oh ! wearily oh ! 
Where the bond of Slavery twineth. 
Wearily oh ! wearily oh ! 
There the warrior's, dart hath no fleetness, 
There the maiden's heart hath no sweetness : 
Every flow'r of life declineth, 
Wearily oh !. wearily oh 1 

Or 2 
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Cheenly llien firom hill and Talley, 

Cheerily oh ! cheerily oh ! 
Like jonr natiTe fountains sally. 
Cheerily oh ! cheerily oh ! 
11 a glorious death, won by braveiy. 
Sweeter be than breath sigh'd in slaveiy. 
Bound the flag of Freedom rally. 

Cheerily oh ! cheerily oh ! (Hoobb.) 



ENGLAND'S DEAD. 

Son of the Ocean Isle, 

Where sleep your mighty dead ? 

Show me what high and stately pile 
Is rear'd o'er Glory's bed. — 
Go, stranger ! track the deep ; 
Free, free the white sail spread : 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep. 
Where rest not England's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains 

By the pyramid o'ersway'd. 
With fearfid pow'r the noonday reigns. 

And the pdm-trees yield no shade ; 

But let the angry sun 

From heav'n look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done! 

There slumber England's dead. 

The hurricane hath might 

Along the Indian shore ; 
And far by Ganges' banks at night 

Is heard the tiger's roar. 

But let the sound roll on! 

It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gone! 

ITiere slumber England's dead. 
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Loud rush the torrent-floods 

The western wilds among ; 
And free in green Columbia's woods 

The hunter's bow is strung. 

But let the floods msh on : 

Let the arrow's flight be sped : 
Why should they reck whose task is done? 

There slumber England's dead. 

The mountain-storms rise high 

In the snowy Pyrenees, 
And toss the pine boughs through the sky. 

Like roseleayes on the breeze. 

But let the storm rage on : 

Let the fresh wreaths be shed : 
For the Roncesvalles' field is won; — 

There slumber England's dead. 

On the frozen deep's repose 

'T is a dark and dreadful hour, 
When round the ship the icefields close, 

And the northern nightclouds lower. 

But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold-blue desart spread! 
Their course with mast and flag is done: 

Ev'n there sleep England's dead. 

The warlike of the isles, 

The men of field and wave, 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 

The seas and shores their grave? 

Go, stranger! track the deep: 

Free, free the white sail spread. 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep. 

Where rest not England's dead. 

(Felicia Hxkans.) 
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BATTLE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 

(From "MarmionJ^ 

. . " See, look up ! on Flodden bent, 
The Scottisb foe has fir*d his tent" 

And sudden, as be spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the bill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was ^greatb*d in sable smoke. 
Volam*d and vast and rolling &r. 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke : 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone 
Announced their march : their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 
Until at weaponpoint they close : — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lancets thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth 

And fiends in upper air. 
O, life and death were in the shout, 
Hecoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. — 
Long look*d llie anxious* squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside &e shroud of batde cast. 
And first, the ridge of minglQil spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

* Blount and Eustace, who had the Lady dare in charge. 
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And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white seamew. 
Then mark'd they, dashing hroad and far, 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see. 
Wide rag'd the battle on llie plain; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain; 
Crests rose and stoop*d, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion*6* falcon fly: 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Highlatidman, 
And many a rugged border-clan, 

With Huntley and with Home. 

Far on the left, imseen the while^ 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rush'd with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside. 
And with both hands ibfi broadsword plied. 
T was vain : but Fortune on the right 
With fickle smile cheer'd Scotland's flght. 
Then fell that spotless banner white. 

The Howard's lion fell: 
Yet still Lord Marmion's faleon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew, 

Around, the battle-yell. 

* It may not be wholly needless to warn readers that Lord 
Mannion is a fictitious person. 
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The border-slogan rent the 6kj: 
A Home! a Gordon! was the cry; 

Load were the clanging blows. 
Adyanc'd, forc'd back, now low, now high. 

The pennon sunk and rose; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It waver'd 'mid the foes. 
Blount -to the fray then rode amain. 
Followed by all the archer-train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made for a space, an opening large: — 

The rescued banner rose. 
But darkly clos'd the war around : 
like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too ; yet staid, 
As loth to leave the helpless* maid; 

When, feist as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eves, his nostnls spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody-red. 

Lord Marmion*s steed rush*d by. 

HH * * :(c * * 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench'd in gore. 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strain'd the broken brand : 
His arms were smear'd with blood and sand 
Dragged from among the horses' feet. 
With dinted shield and helmet beat. 
The falcon crest and plumage gone, — 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! 

^p ^c ^% ^^ ^^ ^^ 

By this, though deep the evening fell. 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell, 

* The Lady Clare. 
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For still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken fought in desperate ring. 
Where 's now their victor vanward wing ? 

Where Huntley? and where Home? 
O for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to king Charles did come. 
When Bowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer 

On Eoncesvalles died! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain. 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again; 

While yet, on Flodden side, 
ASai the royal standard fiies. 
And round it, toils and bleeds and dies 

Our Caledonian pride. 



But ever on the darkening heath 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in vollies hail'd: 
In headlong charge their horse assaiVd: 
Front, flank, and rear the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go» 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring. 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight: 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire Uke knight. 

As fearlessly and welL 
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Till atter dartness doe'd her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilM Soneyls sag^ oommands 
Led back from strife his scattered bands: 

And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain-waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foeman know ; — 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low. 
The J melted from the field, as snow — 
When streams are swoln and southwinds blow — 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed s echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band 
Disordered throngh her currents dash 

To gain the Scottish land; 
To town and towV, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong. 
Still frx)m the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shivered was flEur Scotland's spear 

And broken was her shield. 

(Scott.) 



VENICE BY NIGHT. 

Night in her dark array 

Steals o*er the ocean. 
And with departed day 

Hushed seems its motion. 
Slowly o*er yon blue coast 

Onward she *s treading, 
Till its dark line is lost, 

'Neath her veil spreading. 
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The bark on the rippling deep 

Hath found a pillow, 
And the pale moonbeams sleep 

On the green billow. 

Bound by her emerald zone 

Venice is lying, 
And round her marble crown 

Night-winds are sighing. 
Prom the high lattice now 

Bright eyes are gleaming, 
That seem on night's dark brow 

Brighter stars beaming. 

Now o'er the blue lagoon 

Light barks are dancing, 
And 'neath the silver moon 

Swift oars are glancing. 
Strains from the mandolin 

Steal o'er the water : 
Echo replies between 

To mirth and laughter. 
O'er the wave seen afar 

Brilliantly shining, 
Gleams like a fallen star 

Venice reclining. 

(Fanny Kemble.) 



BATTLE OF EVESHAM. 

{From (he Anglo-Norman.) 

In song my grief shall find relief: 

Sad is my verse and rude : 
I sing in tears our gentle peers 

Who fell for England's good. 
Our peace they sought; for us they fought; 

For us they dar'd to die; 
And where they sleep, a mangled heap. 

Their wounds for vengeance cry. 
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On Eyesham's plain is Montfort slain, 
Well skill'd the war to guide : 

Where streams his gore, shall all deplore 
Fair England's flow'r and pride. 

Ere Tuesdaj^s sun its course had run, 

Our noblest chiefs had bled; 
While rush'd to fight each gallant knight, 

Their dastard vassals fled. 
Still undismay'd, with trenchant blade 

They hew*d their desperate way: 
Not strength or skill to Edward's will, 

But numbers gave the day. 
On Evesham's plain, &c 

Yet by the blow that laid thee low, 

Brave Earl, one palm was given: 
Nor less at tlune than Becket's shrine 

Shall rise our vows to heaven. 
Our church and laws, your common cause, — 

T was his the church to save; — 
Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 

Shalt triumph in thy grave. 
On Evesham's plain, &g 

Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh, 

Our justice and our friend. 
Borne down with wrong, amid the throng 

Has m^ his wretched end. 
Sir Henry's fate need I relate, 

Our Leicester's gallant son? 
Or many a score of barons more. 

By Gloucester's hate undone? 
On Evesham's plain, &c. . . . . 

Each righteous lord who brav'd the sword, 

And for our sa^ty died. 
With conscience pure shall aye endure 

Our martyr'd saint beside. 
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That martyred saint was never faint 

To ease the poor man's care ; 
With gracious will shall he fulfil 

Our just and earnest prayV. 
On Eyisham's plain, &c ... 

On Montfort's breast a haircloth vest 

His pious soul proclaimed : 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 

That sacred emblem stain'd: 
And to assuage their impious rage 

His lifeless corpse defac'd, 
Whose powerful arm long sav'd from harm 

The realm his virtues grac'd. 
On Evesham's plain, &o 

Now all draw near, companions dear; 

To Jesus let us pray, 
That Montfort's heir his grace may share, 

And learn to heav'n the way. 
No priest I name; none, none I blame, 

Nor aught of ill surmise ; 
But for the love of Christ above, 

I pray, be churchmen wise. 
On Evesham's plain, &c 

No good, I ween, of late is seen 

By earl or baron done; 
Nor knight or squire to fame aspire, 

Or dfi^e disgrace to shun. 
Faith, truth are fled ; and in their stead, 

Do vice and meanness rule : 
Ev'n on the throne may soon be shown 

A flatterer or a fool. 
On Evesham's plain, &c 

Brave martyr'd chief ! no more our grief 

For thee or thine shall flow: 
Among the blest in heav'n ye rest 

From all your toils below. 
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Bat for the few, the galkat crew. 

Who here m bonds remain, 
Christ condescend their woes to end, 

And break the tyrant's chain. 

On Evesham's plain, Ac 

(OaoBas Elub.) 



COMMON SENSE AND GENIUS. 

While I toach the string 

Wreath my brows with hmrel; 
For the tale I sing. 

Has, for once, a moral. 
Common sense, one night. 

Though not us'd to gambols. 
Went out, by moonlight. 

With Genius on his rambles. 

While I touch the string, &c. 

Common Sense went on. 

Many wise things saying; 
While the light that shone. 

Soon set Genius straying. 
One his eye ne'er rais'd 

From the path before him; 
The other idly gaz'd 

On each nightcloud o'er him. 

While I touch the string, Ac. 

So they came at last 

To a shady river : 
Common Sense soon passed 

Safe, as he doth ever; 
While the boy, whose look 

Was in heav'n that minute. 
Never saw the brook. 

But tumbled headlong in it. 

While 1 touch the string, &c. 
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How the wise one smiVd, 

When safe o*er the torrent, 
At that yonth, so wild, 

Dripping from the current! 
Sense went home to bed: 

Genius, left to shiver 
On the bank, (*t is said,) 

Died of that cold river. 

While I touch the string, &c. 

(KOOBB.) 



DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S 

HOST. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when sunmier is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breath'd on the face of the foe as he past, 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heav'd, and for ever grew 

[still. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril spread wide. 
But thro' it tiiere roU'd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 
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And the widows of Ashor are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are hroke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, onsmote hj the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

(Btbon.) 

SONNET ON POLAND. 

O WHAT a loud and fearful shriek was there. 

As though a thousand souls one deathgroan pour'd! 

Ah me ! they saw heneath a hireling s sword 
Their Kosciusko &11. Through the swart air, — 
As pauses the tir d Cossack s barbarous yell 

Of triumph,^-on the chill and midnight gale 
Rises with frantic burst or sadder swell 

The dirge of murder'd Hope : while Freedom pale 
Bends in such anguish o'er her destined bier. 

As if from eldest time some spirit meek 
Had gathered in a mystic urn each tear 

That ever on a Patriot's furrowed cheek 
Fit channel found, and she had drained the bowl 
In the mere wilfulness and sick despair of soul. 

(S. T. COLEBIDGE.) 

THE HINDOO PARADISE. 

{From the " Curse of KehaTna.**) 

A Stream descends on Mem mountain : 

None hath seen its secret fountain : 

It had its birth, (so sages say,) 

Upon the memorable day, 

When Parvati presumed to lay 
In wanton play 
Her hands, too venturous Goddess, in her mirth. 
On Seeva's eyes, the light and life of Earth. 
Thereat the heart of the Universe stood still : 
The Elements ceas'd their influences ; the hours 
Stopt on the eternal round ; Motion and Breath, 
Time, Change, and Life and Death, 
In sudden trance opprest, forgot their pow'rs. 
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A moment, and the dread eclipse was ended : 
But at the thought of Nature thus suspended, 
The sweat on Seeva's forehead stood, 
And Ganges thence upon the world descended, 
The holy river, the redeeming flood. 

None hath seen its secret fountain ; 

But on the top of Meru mountain, 

Which rises o'er the hills of earth. 
In light and clouds, it hath its mortal birth. 

Earth seems that pinnacle to rear 

Sublime above this worldly sphere, 
Its cradle and its altar and its throne ; 

And there the new-bom river lies 

Outspread beneath its native skies. 

As if it there would love to dwell 

Alone and unapproachable. 

Soon flowing forward, and resigned 

To the will of the Creating Mind, 

It springs at once, with sudden leap, 

Down from the immeasurable steep. 
From rock to rock with shivering force rebounding, 

The mighty cataract rushes ; — heav'n around, 
Like thunder, with the incessant roar resounding, 

And Meru's summit shaking with the sound. 
Wide spreads the snowy foam, the sparkling spray 

Dances aloft ; and ever there, at morning. 
The earliest sunbeams haste to wing their way. 

With rainbow-wreaths the holy flood adorning : 
And duly the adoring Moon at night 
Sheds her white glory there, 
And in the watery air 
Suspends her halo clouds of silver light. 

* » * * • 

happy Sire and happy Daughter, 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting place and sanctuary have found. 
What ! hath not then their mortal taint defird 

H 
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The sacred solitary ground ? 
Vain thought ! the Holy Valley smiVd 
Recemng such a Sire and Child. 
Ganges, who seem'd asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously, 
And roird her little waves, to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Swerga * thither fled, 
And heavenly odors there were shed. 
About, below, and overhead ; 
And Earth, rejoicing in their tread, 
Hath built them up a blooming bow'r, 
Where every amaranthine flow'r 
Its d^thless blossom interweaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 

• 

Three happy beings are there here, 
The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer f ; 
A fourth approaches : who is this, 
That enters in the bow'r of bliss ? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 
For death her beauties hath refin'd. 
And unto her a form hath giv'n, 
Fram'd of the elements of heav'n. 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gaz'd on Sire and Child : 
Her tongue not yet had pow'r to speak; 
The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 
And when those tears her sight beguil'd. 
And still her faltering accents fail'd, 
The Spirit, mute and motionless. 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 

* A Hindoo Elysiam. f Hindoo Angel. 
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The Maid that lovely form survey'd ; 
Wistful she gaz'd, and knew her not ; 
But Nature to her heart convey'd 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again, in every vein, 
Her mother's milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye. 
She stretched her hands imploringly. 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Yet fear'd to meet the wish'd embrace, 

At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so Ladurlad ; lie could trace. 
Though brighten'd with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian's earthly face. 

He ran and held her to his breast. 
Oh joy above all joys of heav'n. 
By death alone to others giv!n ! 
This moment hath to him restored 
The early lost, the long deplor'd. 

They sin, who tell us Love can die : 

With life all other passions fly ; 

All others are but vanity. 

In heav'n Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell. 

Earthly these passions of the earth, 

They perish where they have their birth. 

But Love is indestructible : 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth ; 

From heav'n it came, to heav'n retumethi 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest^ 

At times deceiv'd, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heav'n its perfect rest. 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of Love is there< 

(SOUTHEY.) 

H d 
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THE SEA SONG OF GAFRAN. 
{WdAMdody) 

Watch ve well ! tbe moon is shrouded 

On her bright throne. 
Storms are gathering, stars are clouded. 

Waves make wild moan. 
T is no night of hearthfires glowing. 
And gay songs and winecups flowing ; 
But of winds, in darkness blowing 

O'er seas unknown. 

In the dwellings of our fathers 

Bound the glad blaze, 
Now the festive circle gathers 

With harps and lays. 
Now the rushstrewn halls are ringing, 
Steps are bounding, bards are singing, — 
Ay, the hour to all is bringing 

Peace, joy, or praise, — 

Save to us, our nightwatch keeping 

Stormwinds to brave, 
While the veiy seabird sleeping 

Bests in its cave. 
Think of us, when hearths are beaming ; 
Think of us, when mead is streaming ; 
Ye, of whom our souls are dreaming 

On the dark wave. 

(Fblecia Hbmans.) 



HYMN OF MAIDENS IN BESIEGED 

JERUSALEM. 

King of kings and Lord of lords ! 
Thus we move, our sad steps timing 
To our cymbals* feeblest chiming, 

Where thy House its rest accords. 
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Ghas'd and wounded birds are we. 
Through the dark air fled to thee ; 
To the shadow of thy wings, 
Lord of lords and King of kings ! 

Behold, Lord, the heathen tread 
The branches of thy fruitful vine. 

That its luxurious tendrils spread 
O'er all the hills of Palestine. 

And now the wild boar comes to waste 

Ey n us, the greenest boughs and last, 

That drinking of thy choicest dew. 

On Zion's hill in beauty grew. 

No ! by the marvels of thy hand 
Thou still wilt save thy chosen land. 
By all thine ancient mercies shown. 
By all our fathers* foes o'erthrown ; 
By the Egyptian's car-borne host 
Scattered on the Hed-Sea coast ; 
By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 

Like us, in utter helplessness. 
In their last and worst distress. 
On the sand and seaweed lying, 
Israel pour*d her doleful sighing. 
While before the deep sea flow'd, 
And behind fierce Egypt rode, 
To their fathers' God they pray'd. 
To the Lord of Hosts, for aid. 

On the margin of the flood 

With lifted rod the Prophet stood : 

And the summoned East Wind blew, 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gathered waves, that took their stand, 

Like crystal rocks, on either hand. 

Or walls of seagreen marble piVd 

Hound some irregular city wild. 
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Then the light of morning lay 
On the wonder-paved way, 
Where the treasures of the deep 
In their caves of coral sleep. 
Those profound ahysses, where 
Was never sound from upper air, 
Rang with Israel's chanted words, — 
King of kings and Lord of lords ! 

Then, with how and hanner glancing. 

On' exulting Egypt came, 
With her chosen horsemen prancing, 

And her cars on wheels of flame. 
In a rich and boastful ring 
All around her furious king. 

But the Lord from out his cloud. 
The Lord look'd down upon the proud ; 
And the host drave heavily 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell 
Prone the liquid ramparts fell. 
Over horse and over car, 
Over every man of war. 
Over Pharaoh's crown of gold 
The loud thundering billows roU'd. 
As the level waters spread, 
Down they sank, they sank like lead, 
Down without a cry or groan : 
And the morning sun, that shone 
On myriads of bright armed men. 
Its meridian radiance then 

Oast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore. 

Against a silent solitary shore. 

Then did Israel's maidens sing. 
Then did Israel's timbrels ring, 
To him, the King of kings ! that in the sea, 
The Lord of lords ! had triomph'd gloriously. 
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And our timbrels' flashing chords, 
King of kings and Lord of lords ! 
Shall they not attuned be 
Once again to victory ? 
Lo ! a glorious triumph now : 

Lo ! against thy people come 
A mightier Pharaoh. Wilt not thou 

Craze the chariot- wheels of Rome ? 
Will not, like the Red- Sea wave. 

Thy stem anger overthrow. 
And from worse than bondage save, 

From sadder than Egyptian woe. 
Those whose silver cymbals glance, 
Those who lead the suppliant dance, — 
Thy race, — the only race that sings, 
Lord of lords and King of kings ? 

(MiLMAN.) 



THE HARP OP TARA. 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls. 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days ; 

So glory's thrill is o'er : 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise. 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells ; 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes. 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To show that still She lives. 

(MOOBE.) 
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A MOORISH SERENADE, 

While my lady sleepeth, 

The dark blue heay'n is bright : 
Soft the moonbeam creepeth 

Round her bow*r all night. 
Thou gentle, gentle breeze, 

While my lady slumbers. 
Waft lightly through the trees 

Echoes of my numbers, 
Her dreaming ear to please. 

Should ye, breathing numbers. 

That for her I weave, 
Should ye break her slumbers. 

All my soul would grieve. 
Rise on the gentle breeze, 

And gain her lattice height, 
O'er yon poplar trees : 

But be your echoes light, 
As hum of distant bees. 

All the stars are glowing 

In the gorgeous sky : 
In the stream scarce flowing 

Mimic lustres lie. 
Blow, blow gentle breeze, 

But bring no cloud to hide 
Their dear resplendencies : 

Nor chase from Zara's side 
Dreams bright and pure as these. 

(LOCKHABT.) 

MELROSE ABBEY. 
(From the " Lay qf the Last Minstrel:') 

If thou wouldst view feir Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day. 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 
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When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem fram'd of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go — ^but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair. 

(Scott.) 



RICHARD II.'s TYRANNY. 

This rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires do soon bum out themselves. 

Small show'rs last long, but sudden storms are short. 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. 

With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder. 

Light Vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself. 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth. 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 

Is now leas'd out, (I die pronouncing it,) 

Like to a tenement or paltry farm. 

England, bound-in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
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Of watery Neptune, now 's bound-in with sbiime. 
With inky blots and rotten parchment-bonds. 

(Shaksfeabx.) 

MONT BLANC. 

Once more, thou vision, rob'd in light, 

Illume thy mountain throne. 
Float in soft flame before my sight, 

And wreathe thy triple zone. 
Again diffuse the ethereal glow 
That rested on the eternal snow ; 
The band of fire, the roseate hue 
That round each rival zone unearthly splendour drew. 

Give me the wings that bear the wind, 

To speed at will my flight, 
And leaving earth s low realms behind 

To gain yon Alpine height : 
There to my gaze, on either side, 
Let oceans pour their changeful tide. 
And populous regions fill the scene, [between. 
And tow'ring in their strength, proud cities gleam 

Then in that dark, dark depth of sky, 

At noonday, one by one. 
Flame the bright planets wheeling by. 

And worlds beyond the sun. 
Yet nor the regions spreading wide, 
Far seas, or cities' tow'ring pride. 
Or Night's fair host at noon of day 
Would from my wondering view thy vision charm away. 

Art thou a gleam of worlds more fair 

Than meet the mortal eye, 
Where forms that float in purer air 

Illume a brighter sky? 
Or say'st thou to the sons of earth, — 
When Eden bow'rs first hail'd thy birth. 
Such the bright zone that fenc'd thee round, [found? 
Ere Sin unbarr'd the gate, and Death had entrance 
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Not such * array the uymphs of mom, 

Who hand in hand advance, 
Guide thro' heav n's arch the sun new-bom, 

And weave in air their dance : 
Nor when at eve one lonely star 
Leads his prone steeds and westering car. 
Such the bright robes around him roU'd, 
Tho' each empurpled cloud float o'er a wave of gold. 

Thou beauteous, strange, unquivering light ! 

I saw thee travelling slow, 
And ere the sun had sunk in night. 

Pass many a mountain brow : 
As if, disdainful there to stay. 
Thou went'st commission'd on thy way. 
To diadem a loftier crest. 
And gathering there thy strength, awhile in glory re^t. 

Amid yon mountains far descried, 

With ice eternal crown 'd, 
'Mid glaciers spreading far and wide 

A frozen ocean round, 
*Mid floods, that from unfathomed caves 
Sent up the voice of viewless waves. 
Where at the thunder's awful peal [it reel. 

The o'erbeetling avalanche bursts, and rocks beneath 

'Mid these, that spake Jehovah's might, 

Where Nature felt her God, 
My spirit wing'd a loftier flight, 

My foot devoutlier trod, 
Than where ambitious art display'd 
Her pomp, her pillar'd colonnade, 
And Genius, 'mid adoring Rome, 
Earth s stateliest temple crown'd, and pois'd in air the 
dome. 

(SOTHSBT.) 

* Qiuch forma array. 
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LAMENT OF MABT QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Oa Aecqpproatk cf Sprimg, 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On ereij blooming tzee. 
And spreads her sheets o* daisies white 

Oat o'er the grassy lea : 
Now Phoehns cheers the aystal streams 

And glads the azure skies ; 
Bat nodbt can glad the weaij wight 

That fiist in danmce lies. 

Now lavTocks"^ wake the meny morn. 

Aloft on dewy wing : 
The meilef, in his noontide bow*r. 

Makes woodland echoes ring. 
The mavis ^ mild, wi* many a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In loTC and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi* care nor thrall oppressed. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank. 

The primrose down the brae§; 
The hawthorn 's badding in the glen, 

And milkwhite is the slae. 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen o* bonnie France, 

Where happy I hae been ; 
Fu' lightly raise I in the mom. 

As blythe lay down at e*en. 
And I *m the sovereign of Scotland, 

And monie a traitor there : 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands. 

And never-ending care. 

• Larks. f Blackbird. $ Thrush. 

§ Hillock. 
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But B» for thee, thou false woman ! 

My sister and my fae ! 
Grim Vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

That through thy soul shall gae. 
The weeping blood in woman^s breast 

Was never known to thee ; 
Nor the balm that drops on wounds of woe 

Frae woman's pitying ee. 

My son ! my son ! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune sliine ; 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 

That ne'er wad blink on mine ! 
God keep thee frae thy mother's faes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee ; 
And where thou meetst thy mother's friend, 

Eemember him for me ! 

Oh soon to me may summer suns 

Nae mair light up the mom ! 
Nae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow com ! 
And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And the next flow'rs that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave ! 

(BUBNS.) 

KICHAKD I., THE WILD ASS, AND 

THE LION. 

Amid the troop of dank and weary steeds 

King Eichard's felt the spirit of his master ; — 

Black Belamour ; for beauty and for deeds 

Eenown'd ; than whose no Arab's pace was feuster. 

And light on Syrian hills as English meads 
He bounded, scorning labour and disaster. 

And now he started, — and behold ! a beast 

Afar, an unknown creature of the East. 
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But as it took the hill, *t was plain to see 

The Ass, that ranges wild the waste unhounded ; 

No sad slow drudge, hut as the northwind free, 
Not cribbed, yok*d, beaten, harassed and impounded. 

The tall bay brute, 'mid bushy rock and tree. 
Sped playful off with canter that resounded ; 

And Bichard swift pursued o'er height and hollow. 

While not one courser had the strength to follow. 

Fast flew the rover ; and it seem'd to reign 
The monarch of the region where it wander'd ; 

O'er steeps and streams and basking sunny plain 
Its freebom life in sportive rounds it squandered ; 

Now cours'd the vale, and on the mount again 
Tum'd, stood and brows'd, with bold eyes gaz'd and 
ponder'd : 

As if consideriug : " What could e'er bring down 

This scornful heart of mine to serve a clown ? " 



Once more it burst away and disappear'd 
Behind the hill whereat the king was straining ; 

But ere the rocks and bushes he had clear'd, 
Though soon in hope the airy summit gaining. 

At once his horse beneath him madly reared. 
And shook in terror, with dumb signs complaining/ 

Bichard alighted ; and, six strides away, 

A king of Lions kept his watch for prey. 

The studious look of senatorial thought. 
The ridgy forehead and deepcarv'd grey eyes. 

And, in the massy mane, great jaws full fraught 
With deadly teeth, and red with slaughter's dyes. 

The strain'd black muzzle, paws and members wrought 
Of twisted steel anneal'd in burning skies ;-* 

So stood the beast, like his brown desart-rock 

Burst into life and pausing from the shock* 
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And there they stood and looked, the Beast and Man, 
The hright hlue glances on the grey ones gazing. 

In Richard's hosom new surprize hegan, 

And fluttering fear, and joy his aspect raising; 

While the mute strength, intent his lord to scan, 
Felt some strange light his hestial soul amazing : 

The Brute in man, the Man in hrutal hreast, 

So sacred wonder ne'er before impress 'd. 

As starry skies in windy seas reflected, 

Disorder'd, bright, sublime, but overthrown, — 

In the huge beast, that there his mane erected. 
He saw, the spirit imag'd was his own ; 

And in himself the lion he collected 

To meet the dread assault of bone to bone ; 

And pausing long, while one might count a hundred, 

Then grasp 'd his hilt: — and deep the growl that 
thund'red. 

With head that blaz'd a heap of hairy fire, 

And paws outstretched like two great homed faces, 

And bellowing roar of self-assuring ire, 

The beast leapt, for that once, six human paces, 

Dash'd off the sword, though his own wound was dire. 
And struck down Kichard in his fierce embraces. 

So lay the Brute above, the Man below, 

The human vanquished by the bestial foe. 

Fast flow'd the lifeblood, hoarsely growl'd the beast, 
Until the warrior's left hand forth could draw 

A poniard small, with agony releas'd 

From its torn sheath under the monster's paw ; 

Then with one effort, ere his pulse has ceas'd; 
Right home he drove it in die ravening maw : 

The Lion died with one long howl and sMver, 

And Richard swoon 'd in the red two-fold river. 

(John SrsBUNa .—from an unpMiehed Poem.) 
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RICHARD I. TENDED BY A MOSLEM 

CHIEF. 

Nought Richard knew, nor waken'd from the swoons 
Till slowly glimmer'd on his brain's confusion. 

Instead of Syria's hot and blazing noon. 
Deep skies of stars that play'd with soft illusion 

On his Yagne eyesi^t, bat then vanish'd soon 
Compeird by pain and stupor's hard introsion : 

Tet there, 'twixt him and that blue firmament 

He seemed to feel a Tisage o'er him bent. 

He woke again ; and knew by sentient proof. 

That all around him was not merely dreaming : 
And o'er him hung a fair pavilion's roof 

Through whose wide door the stany akj was beam- 
While by his couch of warm and silky woof [ing ; 
An old man sat, the moonlight round him stream- 
The turban, large dark eyes, and silveiy beard, [ing. 
Like a still vision in the night appear'd. 

When Richard moY*d, the hoary Moslem said, — 
" T is joy to see thy strength return again. 

If life so beautiful as thine were fled. 

Earth well might mourn her stateliest child in vain ; 

As if the Sun iu noonday skies were dead, 

Which warms all nature, though its blaze be pain : 

And thou, if friendly thought discerns not wrongly, 

Mayst fiercely bum, but still must radiate strongly. 



t» 



The courteous word, and measur'd tone benignant 
With slow mysterious mildness fill'd his ear; 

And Weary pangs and nightmare shapes malignant 
Dissolv'd away from that blue starry sphere ; 

While in soft wonder sank the hate indignant 
Of all who hold heretic wisdom dear : 

And he, forgetting lore of Priest or Book, 

Thought some true Prophet wore that Moslem look. 
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With feeble voice he spake, but cloudless eyes : — 
" To thee, kind Sage, my life, I ween, is owing? 

Though scarce can I recall what fell surprize 
Had caused so perilous an overthrowing." — 

" I," said the Pagan, " heard but Nature's cries, 
My care on one so weak as thou bestowing. 

Life, air, earth, heav*n, are all from Him, who then 

Created last the help of Men to Men. 



** 1 mark'd thee stript and bleeding on the ground, 
And bless'd the Lord of life's eternal story. 

That in a world where beauteous things abound 
Was one whose aspect shone with largest glory,— 

An oflfspring of the giants in a swound, — 
Graceful and terrible, though wan and gory. 

Awe, love, and pity fiU'd my soul, to see 

Man's ample being, fair though crush'd in thee. 

" As the clear sky seen in a waveless river. 
As the green leaves above and grass below. 

As o'er the flyshap'd flow'r the fly's wings quiver, 
And as twin stars each other's motion show, 

As with one wind two distant palmtrees shiver. 
Both eyes keep time, both cheeks together glow ; 

Thus in tiie single nature of mankind 

Heart beats with heart and mind responds to mind. 

** Not garb, speech, customs, colour, country, race. 
Nor all the creeds of old by prophets thunder'd, 

Can quite-:— nor ought they to destroy the trace 
Of that one being oft so strangely sunder'd. 

Nor would thy law nor mine the soul debase, [der'd, 
Enrich'd and freed by truth, not bound and plun- 

Could we believe, that Man, the child of woman, 

May both be godlier, and not less human." 

3f» l|S *p ^ ^* ^ ^ 

I 
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He gave to diink a sjrap cool and pure 
From flowers and fruits, all Asia's costly gleaning. 

Of pow'r the sharp and aching wounds to cure, 
Ajid the sad hrain from spectral Tapour cleaning. 

Upon the milkj hreast of sleep secure 

Sank Richard, like a child diat fears no weaning: 

While, seated near the doorway of the tent. 

The Moslem watch'd the starry firmament. 

With its eternal deeps of silent air ; 

Where calmly shine the worlds that are not ours, 
Resplendent, countless, and unchanging there, 

Drawing our hearts aloft from earth's low tow'rs; 
And with sad glory strengthen us to share 

Something divine beyond our mortal pow'rs. 
Sirius, Aldebaran, and ye the Seven ! 
How poor were man without your distant heaven ! 

(John Sterling.) 



EL AMJAD'S LAMENT FOR HIS CAPTIVE 

DAUGHTER. 

Alas ! my daughter, (said the Moslem grey,) 
Must 1 bewail thy youth ? Alas ! my daughter ! 

To tears is chang'd the dew, the gold to clay : [terV 
Ah ! wherefore have I scap'd from years and slaugh- 

And wherefore must my failing eye survey 
A stouy waste, where flow'd so bright a water 

That stream I hop'd would gurgle o'er my grave, 

And those green branches o'er my tombstone wave. 

As sweet to my old eyes, as youthful Morning 
To the dark Mountain and the Ocean old : — 

My dusky clouds with glistening hues adorning, 
Pouriug sweet summer through my caverns cold ! 

With thee, Budoor, while blest, all evil scorning, 
I seem'd the skies within my arms to hold. 

Orphan'd of thee, a good too pure for man, 

I sink in darkness whence my life began. 
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Fair as the citron-tree, its foliage beading 
With fruit and flowers in garden of a king ! 

Modest, as Shade away from Sunshine speeding, 
Or as the fountain's marble-cover*d spring ! 

Wise as a poet^s book of painted reading, 

Where lays their truth in amorous warble sing ! — 

For all my knowledge was in thee reveal'd, 

As a broad landskip in a silver shield. 



How ill, alas ! must thou, belov'd one, fare, 
When the rude warrior and the harder priest 

Entwine their base hands in thy silken hair 
And make thee kneel, like some o'erladen beast, 

To bow before their idols, and to share 
With loathing lips their sacrificial feast ! 

Ah ! not for outward scoff and inward lies 

Did Love and Faith instruct thee to be wise ! 



As thus he spake, the King with wondering gaze 
Beheld his grief, amid the shades now spreading ; 

While rose the Moon o*er eve*s departing ravs, 
Through domes of leaves a broken lustre snedding. 

Below that tree perhaps in early days 

Some Arab herdsman slept, the vision dreading, 

When the near Deity of Childish man 

Should speak in dreams the guilt^avenging ban. 



But now the Arab, who beneath it lay. 

Was learn 'd in many a tongue and ample science ; 
With open eyes all nature would survey, 

And lov'd it all with youth's undimm'd reliance ; 
And look'd at all men. in life's common way 

With friendly candour, not with hard defiance. 
In him resurgent Hope and high Belief 
Warm'd the cold ashes of all huiQan grief. 

t 2 
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A holy presence, clear yet infinite, 

Aroand him ever mov'd and open*d o*er him. 

As darkness deep, and radiant as the light, — 
Unspeakable by those who dare adore Him, 

The doctrine of whose being none may write. 
While, in whate'er they search, the wise exploreHim , 

An ever-present voiceless inspiration 

In Amjaas breast, — ^his highest revelation. 

(John SrEBLiirG.) 



THE BREEZE FROM SHORE. 

Jot is upon the lonely seas. 

When Indian forests pour 
Forth to the billow and the breeze 

Their odours from the shore ; 
Joy, when the soft air s fanning sigh 
Bears-on the breath of Araby. 

welcome are the winds that tell 

A wanderer of the deep, 
WhSre far away the jasmines dwell 

And where the myrrh-trees weep. 
Blest, on the sounding surge and foam, 
Are tidings of the citron's home. 

The sailor at the helm they meet, 

And hope his bosom stirs, 
Upspringing 'mid the waves to greet 

The fair earth's messengers ; 
That woo him from the moaning main 
3ack to her glorious bow'rs again. 

They woo him, whispering lovely tales 

Of many a flowering glade, 
And fount's bright gleam, in island-vales 

Of golden-fruited shade. 
Across his lone ship's wake they bring 
A vision ai^d a glow of Spmg- 
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And 0, ye masters of the lay, 

Come not ey*n thus your songs, 
That meet us on life's weary way 

Amidst her toiling throngs ? 
Yes, o'er the spirit thus they hear 
A current of celestial air. 

Their pow'r is from the brighter clime 

That in our birth hath part; 
Their tones are of the world, which time 

Sears not within the heart : 
They tell us of the living light 
In its green places ever bright. 

They call us with a voice divine 

Back to our early love, — 
Our vows of youth at many a shrine, 

Whence far and fast we rove. 
Welcome high thought and holy strain, 
That make us Truth's and Heaven's again. 

(Felicia Hehaxs.) 

ON DON MANUEL, 

MUBDEBED BY HIS BBOTHEB. 

High the hymn of sorrow raise ! 

Clos'd are his lovely eyes, and low he lies, 
Wither'd in his bloom of days. 
Arrested by fate's ruthless pow'r, 
On threshold of his bridal bow'r. 
But Grief sits watching o'er the dead, 
Grief, which will not be comforted. 

♦ • « » « 

Heavy and deep is the sleep of the dead I 
He shall wake no more at the voice of his bride. 
Nor at hunter's horn in the morning-tide. 

Cold on the bloody soil his stiffening limbs are spread. 

What are hopes, and what the pow'r, 
Which Man, the being of an hour, 
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Builds on the treacherous sands of life ? 
To-day in gentle friendship blending 

Hearts were join'd and hands were press'd 
Yonder Sun, which, bright descending, 

Glows in Ocean, their union bless'd. 
Now, dust in kindred dust, thou liest : 
By a brother's hand thou diest ! 
The ghastly wound is in thy breast 

What is hope, and what the powV, 

Which Man, the being of an hour. 
Builds on the treacherous sands of life? 



To his mother's arms away 

Bear we now his form of day. 

Boughs from the mournful cypress tear ; 

Let the keen axe hew them, and twine the bier. 

Sign of life no more shall give 
That whose fruit is of the grave : 

Ne*er its springing growth upheave, 
Ne'er its shade o*er wanderer wave. 

That which blood hath nourished, 

Be doom'd to the service of the dead. 



Woe unto the murderer, woe ! 

He flies, he flies, in maddening mood ; 
While in earth's furrows dark and low 

Flows thy uncongealed blood. 

0^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Soon the sign of deeds expires. 

Exhaling in the sun's fierce fires ; 

As the transient feeling's trace 

Passes from the vaiying face. 

But nought is lost : all ripens soon or late. 

Which the dark Hours that rule our fiste 

Receive withm their everteeming* womb. 
Time is one broad and vigorous soil : replete 
All nature glows with life and procreant heat. 

Where all is fruit, or seed for fruit to come. 
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Woe to the murderer ! woe past endariug ! 

Who hath sown for himself the deadly seed. 
Blandly it smiles, ere done, and alluring ; 

But fearful frowns the accomplish' d deed. 
Proud is the mien and firm the eye, 
When yengeance fires and hearts heat high ; 
But when the hlow is struck — , relax'd and weak 

Quivers the failing hand, and pales the hloodless cheek, 

****** 

Break forth, thou crimson wound ! 

Flow, purple flood ! 

Gush from the yawning ground, 

Fountains of hlood ! 

Crumble ve walls : and thou 

Proud portal, bow 

Beneath the Furies* feet thy quailing head. 

Shadows and clouds, arise, arise, 

Steaming from hell ! from our sear*d eyes 

Blot out the lovely day! 

Fly, ye once guardian gods, 

From these accurs'd abodes, 

And give the deities of Vengeance way. 

(Fr(m, Schiller's " Bride qfMesdna : " 
tranglaJted by Ibvinb.) 



FEANCE. IN 1796. 

When France in wrath her giant limbs uprear^d. 
And with that oath which smote earth, air and sea, 
Stamp'd her strong foot and said she would be free. 

Bear witness for me, how I hop'd and fear'd ; 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unaw'd I sang, amid a slavish band. 

And when, to whelm the disenchanted nation. 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard's wand, 

The Monarchs march'd in evil day, 

And Britain join'd the dire array. 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean. 
Though many friendships, many youthful loves 
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Had swoirn the patriot emotion 

And flung a magic light o'er all her hills andgroTes ; 
Yet still my voice undter'd sang defeat 

To all that hrav^d the tjrant-quelling lance, 
And shame too long delayed and vain retreat. 
For ne'er, Lihertj, with partial aim 
I dimm'd thy light or damp'd thy holy flame ; 

But bless'd the Pssans of deliver'd France, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain's name. 

And soon (I said) shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan : 
And conquering by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free. 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the Earth 
their own. 



Forgive me. Freedom ! forgive those dreams ! 

I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 

From bleak Helvetia's icy cavern sent ; 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stain 'd streams. 
Heroes ! that for your peaceful country perish 'd. 

And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain-snows 
With bleeding wounds ! forgive me that I cherish'd 

One thought that ever bless*d your cruel foes. 
To scatter rage and traitorous guilt 
Where Peace her jealous home had built, — 
A patriot-race to disinherit 

Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear, 
And with inexpiable spirit 

To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer, 
O France, that mockest Heav'n, adulterous, blind. 

And patriot only in pernicious toils, 
Are these thy boasts, Champion of human kind ? 
To mix with kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt and share the murderous prey; 

To insult the shrine of liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn ; to tempt, and to betray? 
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The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the name 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain. 

(S. T. COLBBIDGE.) ' 



HINDOO EAJAH'S FUNERAL. 

(From the " Curse of Kehama.**) 

SIGHT of grief, the wives of Arvalan, 
Young Azla, young Nealliny, are seen ; — 
Their widowrobes of white 
With gold and jewels bright,— 
Each like an Eastern queen. 
Woe, woe, around their palankeen, 
As on a bridal day« 
With symphony and dance and song. 

Their kindred and their friends come on; — 
The dance of sacrifice ! the funeral song ! 
And next the victim- slaves in long array, 
Richly bedight to grace the fatal day. 
Move onward to their death. 
The clarion's stirring breath 
Lifts their thin robes in every flowing fold, 
And swells the woven gold, 
That on the agitated air 
Trembles and glitters to the torches* glare. 

9|e ♦ ♦ sic 

Far, far behind, beyond all reach of sight, 
In order'd files the torches flow along, 
One ever-lengthening line of gliding light. 
Far, far behind, 
Rolls on the undistinguishable clamour 
Of horn and trump and tambour ; 
Incessant as the roar 
Of streams which down the wintry mountain pour, 
And louder than the dread commotion 
Of stormy billows on a rocky shore, 
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When the winds rage o'er the waves, 
And Ocean to the Tempest raves. 

And now toward the hank they go 
Where, winding on their way below, 
Deep and strong the waters flow. 
Here doth the funeral pile appear, 
With myrrh and ambergris bestrewed 
And built of precious sandalwood. 
They cease their music and their outcry here : 

Gently they rest the bier : 

They wet the face of Arvalan ; 
No sign of life the sprinkled drops excite. 

They feel his breast, — no motion there : 

They feel his lips, — ^no breath : 

For not with feeble, nor with erring hand. 

The stem avenger dealt the blow of death. 
Then with a doubling peal and deeper blast, 
The tambours and the trumpets sound on high, 

And with a last and loudest cry 
They call on Arvalan. 

Woe, woe, for Azla takes her seat 

Upon the funeral pile. 
Calmly she took her seat. 
Calmly the whole terrific pomp surveyed 

As on her lap the while 
The lifeless head of Arvalan was laid. 

The young Nealliny, 

Woe, woe, Nealliny ! 
They strip her ornaments away. 
Bracelet and anklet, ring and chain and zone ; 

Around her neck they leave 

The marriage knot alone : 

That marriage band, which, when 

Yon waning moon was young, 

Around her virgin neck 

With bridal joy was hung. 
Then with white flow'rs, the coronal of death. 

Her jetty locks they crown. 
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sight of misery ! 
You canuot hear her cries : all other sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown'd : 

But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony : — 
See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life : 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread ;— 
They force her on ; they hind her to the dead. 

Then all arouud retire : 
Circling the pile, the minist*ring Brahmins stand, 

Each lifting in his hand a torch on fire. 
Alone the father of the dead advanced, 

And lit the funeral pyre. 

At once on every side 
The circling torches drop ; 
At once on every side 
The fragrant oil is pour'd ; 
At once on every side 
The rapid flames rush up. 
Then hand in hand, the victim hand 
Roll in the dance around the funeral pyre ; 
Their garments' flying folds float inward to the fire. 
In drunken whirl they wheel around ; 
One drops ; another plunges in ; 
And still with overwhelming din 
The tamhours and the trumpets sound ; 
And clap of hand, and shouts and cries, 
From all the multitude arise : 
While round and round, in giddy wheel. 
Intoxicate they roll and reel, 
Till one hy one whirl'd-in they fall, 
And the devouring flames have swallowed all. — 
Then all was still ; the drums and clarions ceas'd : 
The multitude were hush'd in silent awe : 
Only the roaring of the flames was heard. 

(SOUTHET.) 
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CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Oar voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We 11 sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 

Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast: 

The rapids are near, and the daylight 's past. 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh, sweetly we 11 rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow ; the streams runs fast : 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Utawa's tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float o'er thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our pray'rs : 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow; the stream runs fast: 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

(MOOBB.) 



THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin: 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill : 

For his country he sigh'd, when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind^beaten hill. 

But the day star attracted his eyes' sad devotion ; 

For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean : 

Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion. 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go hragh. 

Sad is my Cate : said the heartbroken stranger. 

The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee: 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger; 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
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Never again, in the green sunny bow'rs [hours, 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
Or cover my harp with the wildwoven flow'rs. 
Or strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh, 

Erin, my country ; though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I re\isit thy sea-beaten shore: 

But alas, in a far foreign land I awaken, 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more. 

Oh, cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me ? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me? 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore. 

Where is my cabindoor, fast to the wild wood? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that look'd on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom-friend dearer than all ? 
Oh my sad heart, long abandon 'd by pleasure, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure? 
Tears, like the raindrop, may fall without measure ; 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing. 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw: 
Erin! an e:dle bequeaths thee bis blessing; 
Land of my forefathers! Erin go bragh! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the Ocean : 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion 
Erin niavoumin! Erin go bragh "f^, 

(T. Campbell.) 



KINDREP HEAKTS, 

Oh, ask not, hope not, thou too much 

Of sympathy below: 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 

Bids the sweet fountains flow;— 

^ * Ireland my darling ; Ireland for ever. 
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Few: and bj still oonflktiiig pow*is 

Forbidden here to meet. 
Such ties would make this life of oois 

Too fiiir for aught so fleet 

It maj be, that thy brother's eye 

Sees not as thine, which tarns ' 
In such deep reverence to the skj. 

Where the rich sonset bams. 
It maj be, that the breath of spring. 

Bom amidst violets lone, 
A laptare o*er thy sonl can bring, 

A dream, to his anknown. 

The tane, that speaks of other times, — 

A soncowfal delight,— 
The melody of distant chimes. 

The sound of waves by night. 
The wind, that with so many a tone 

Some chord within can thrill. 
These may have langaage all thine own. 

To him a mystery still. 

Yet scorn thoa not for this, the true 

And steadfast love of years ; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 

The faithful to thy tears. 
If there be one, that o*er the dead 

Hath in thy grief borne part. 
And watch 'd thro' sickness by thy bed, 

Call his a kindred heart. 

But for those bonds all perfect made. 

Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flow'rs of one sweet shade, 

With the same breeze that bend, 
For that full bliss of thought allied, 

Never to mortals given, — 
Oh, lay thy lovely dreams aside. 

Or lift them into heaven. 

(Frucia Heuans.) 
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WHAT IS AFTER DEATH. 

To die, to sleep, — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream : av, there 's the rub ! 
For ill that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must make us pause. There 's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long a life*. 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quikus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. 

(Shaksfeare.) 



PEACE TO UNITED IRELAND. 

Erin I the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies. 
Shining through sorrow's stream, 
Saddening through pleasure's beam, 
Thy suns, with doubtful gleam, 
Weep while they rise. 

* That makes calamity so long lived. 
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Erin ! thy silent tear never shall cease, 
Erin ! thj languid smile ne*er shall increase, 

Till, l^e the rainbow's light, 

Thy various tints unite. 

And form, in heaven's sight. 
One arch of Peace. 

(MOOBB.) 

SONNET ON RECEIVING A GIFT. 

Look how the golden Ocean shines above 

Its pebbly stones, and magnifies their girth : 
So does the bright and blessed light of Love 

Its own things glorify, and raise their worth. 
As weeds seem flowVs beneath the flattering brine, 

And stones like gems, and gems as gems indeed, 
Ev'n so our tokens shine ; nay, they outshine 

Pebbles and pearls and gems and coral-weed. 
For where be Ocean-waves but half so clear, 

So calmly constant, and so kindly warm. 
As Love's most mild and glowing atmosphere. 

That hath no dregs to be uptum'd by storm? 
Thus, sweet ! thy gracious gifts are gifts of price, 
And more than Gold to doting Avarice. 

(Thomas Hood.) 

■ H ■ ■ n !■ ^—— ^1— ^^^— ^^"^^^ 

CARDINAL WOLSEY'S LAMENTATION. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man! To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And (when he thinks, good easy man! full sure 
His greatness is a-ripening,) nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory : 
But fer beyond my depth. My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now hath left me, 
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Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye. 
I feel my heart new open'd. O how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to,— 
That sweet aspect of princes, — ^and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have. 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 



Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forc'd me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, (as I shall be,) 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard of; say, I taught thee : 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in : 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition! 
By that sin fell the angels: how can man then. 
Though image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim*st at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's and Truth's. Then, if thou fall'st, Crom- 
Thou fall'st a bless'd martyr. * * * [well, 

* * * Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv'd my God, with half the zeal 
I serv'd my king. He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

(Shakspeare.) 

K 
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CAR OF JAGA NAUT. 

(Fr(m the " Curse of Kehama:*) 

Uprear'd on twenty wheels elate, 

Huge as a ship, the bridal car appeared ; 

Loud creak its ponderous wheels, as thro' the gate 

A thousand Brahmins drag the enormous load. 

There thron'd aloft in state, 

The ima^e of the seven- headed God 

Came forth from his abode; and at his side 

Sat Kailyal like a bride. 

A bridal statue rather might she seem, 

For she regarded all things like a dream ; 

Having no thought, nor fear, nor will, [still. 

Nor aught but hope and faith, that liv*d within her 

Silent Night, how have they startled thee 

With the brazen trumpet's blare ! 

And thou, Moon, whose quiet light serene 
Filleth wide heaven, and bathing hill and wood, 
Spreads o'er the peaceful valley like a flood, 

How have they dimm'd thee with the torches' glare. 

Which round yon moving pageant flame and flare, 
As the wild rout, with deaf ning song and shout, 
Fling their long flashes out, 

That like infernal lightnings Are the air. 

A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast and thigh, wifh might and main. 
To drag that sacred wain, 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 
Prone fall the fran,tic votaries in its road. 

And calling on the God, 
Their selfdevoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot-way. 
On Jaga Naut they call ! 
The ponderous Car rolls on, and crushes all. 
Thro' blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path. 
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Groans rise unheard: the dying ciy, 

And death and agony, 
Are trodden under foot by that mad throng ; 
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels dong. 

(SOUTHET.) 

ADDRESS TO BRITAIN. 

(From " Samorr) 

Land of my birth, Britain, land belov'd, 

Whose tongue my song would speak, most proud 

If not in strains unworthy. Beauteous Isle, 

And plenteous ! what though in thy atmosphere 

Float not tlie taintless luxury of light, 

The dazzling azure of the southern skies ? 

Around thee the rich orb of thy renown 

Spreads stainless, and unsullied by a cloud. 

Though thy hills blush not with the purple vine, 

And softer climes excel thee in the hue 

And fragrance of thy summer fruits and flow'rs ; 

Nor flow thy rivers over golden beds ; — 

Thou in the Soul of man, thy better wealth. 

Art richest. Nature's noblest produce, thou — 

The immortal mind in perfect height and strength — 

Bearest with lavish opulence. This thy right, 

Thy privilege of climate and of soil, 

Would I assert ; nor, save thy fame, invoke 

Or Nymph or Muse, that oft 'twas dream 'd of old 

By falls of waters under haunted shades 

Her ecstacy of inspiration pour'd 

O'er Poet's soul, and flooded all his pow*rs 

With liquid glory : so may thy renown 

Bum in my heart, and give to thought and word 

The aspiring and the radiant hue of Are. 

(MiLMAN.) 
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MOUNTAIN SOLITUDE. 

{From the "Lord of (he Isles:') 

Stranger ! if e'er tliy ardent step hath trac'd 

The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 
Where the proud queen of wilderness hath plac'd 

By lake and cataract her lonely throne ; 

Suhlime but sad delight thy soul hath known 
Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffe the torrents thrown 
Mingle Ijieir echoes with the eagle's cry, 
And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 

Yes ! *twas sublime, but sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart ; the desart tir'd thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with* a stem solemnity. [iiigh. 

Then hast thou wished some woodman's cottage 

Something that show'd of life, though low and mean. 
Glad sight its curling wreath of smoke to spy, 

Glad sound its cock's blithe carol would have been. 
Or children whooping wild beneath the willows green. 

Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs. 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Eannoch's lakes ; 
In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise : 
Or farther, where beneath the northern skies 

Chides wild Loch Eribol his caverns hoar. 
But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 

Of desart dignity to that dread shore. 

That sees grim Goolin rise, and hears Goriskin roar. 

(Scott.) 

CALL TO ACTION. 

WouLDST thou from sorrow find a sweet relief, 
And is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 

Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold ? 
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T is YflieiL the rose is wrapped in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

Its life and beauty : not when all unroU'd 
Leaf after leaf its bosom rich and fair [air. 

Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient 

Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bow'rs, 
Lest the iQst years should haunt thee on the night, 

When Death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and everlasting flight : 
Wake, ere the earthly charm unnerve thee quite, 

And be thy thoughts to work divine addrest : 
Do something : do it soon — with all thy might ! 

An angel's wing would droop, if long at rest. 

And God himself inactive were no longer blest. 

Some high or humble enterprise of good 

Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind» 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food. 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refin'd. 

Pruy Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose— to begin, pursue. 

With thoughts all fixt, and feelings purely kind. 
Strength to complete and with delight review. 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 

No good of worth sublime will Heaven permit 
To light on man as from the passing air. 

The lamp of Genius, though by Nature lit. 
If not protected, trimm'd, and fed with care, 
Soon dies or runs to waste with fitful glare : 

And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 
Slow as Colombia's aloe proudly rare. 

That 'mid gay thousands, with the suns and showers 

Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 

Has immortality of name been given 

To them that idly worship hills and groves. 

And bum sweet incense to the Queen of Heaven ? 
Did Newton learn from fancy as it roves 
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To measure worlds and follow where each moves? 
Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease 

By wanderings wild that Nature's pilgrim loves ? 
Or did Paul gain Heaven's glory and its peace 
By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece? 

Beware lest thou from sloth, that would appear 
But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 

Thy want of worth : a charge thou couldst not hear 
From other lips without a blush of shame, 
Or pride indignant : then be thine to blame, 

And make thyself of worth : and tbus enlist 
The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame : 

'T is infamy to die and not be miss'd ; 

And let all soon forget that thou didst e'er exist. 

Rise to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel's happiness shalt know ; 

Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream and wider grow : 

The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield thee fruit divine in heaven's immortal 
bowers. (Carlos Wilcox.*) 
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What art thou, Mighty One, and where thy seat ? 

Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands ; 

And thou dost bear within thine awful hands 
The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet. 
Stern on thy darkwrought car of cloud and wind. 

Thou guid'st the northern storm at night's dread 

Or on the red wing of the fierce monsoon [noon. 
Disturb 'st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

* This author is an American. The gentleman who 
favoured me with the piece, says it is a little altered, I 
have not access to the original. 
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In the drear silence of the polar span 

Dost thou repose ? or in the solitude 
Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly howl the tiger's hungry hrood ? 
Vain thought, Uie confines of his throne to trace, 
Who glows thro' all the fields of boundless space. 

(KiBKE Whitb.) 

EARLY MORNING. 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. 

And in thy rig&t hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honor due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures firee : 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull Night, 

From his watchtower in the skies. 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise : 

Then to come in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good morrow, 

Thro' the sweetbriar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine * ; 

While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack or the barndoor 

Stoutly struts his dames before. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill 

Thro' the high wood echoing shrill ; 

Sometime walking not unseen 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

* Eglantine is the wild rose, probably the same as the 
sweetbriar; but Milton seems to have intended by it the 
JuyneysmUde, . 
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Eight against the eastern gate, 

Where tiie great ran begins his state, 

Eob'd in flames and amber light. 

The elouds in thousand liveries dight : 

While the ploughman near at hand 

Whistles o*er the fiirrow'd land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale*. 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 

While the landskip round it measures, 

Eusset lawns and fidlows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide : 

Towers and battlements it sees, 

Bosom 'd high in tufted trees. 

(Milton's '"UAUegroJ*) 



HOHENLINDEN. (1800.) 

On Linden, ^hen the sun was low 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly ; 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

* Counts the number of his sheep. 
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Then shook the hills with thunder riv'n, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n, 
And louder than the bolts of heav n 
Far flash 'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glo^ 
On Linden's hills of stained snow,, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly : 

T is morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the warclouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory or the grave. 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part, where many meet : 
The snow shall be their winding sheet : 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

(T. Campbell.) 



THE PASSIONS. 



When Music, heav'nly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting : 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd, — 
Till once, 't is said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt,, inspir'd, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound; 
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And, as they oft had heard, apart. 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madness rul'd the hour, 
Would prove his own expressive pow'r. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

Ev'n at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd : his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings ; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd : 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, — 
T was sad by fits, by starts *t was wild. 

But thou, Hope! with eyes so fair, — 

What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promis'd pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail : 
Still would her touch the scene prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She call'd on echo still through all the song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at ev'ry close ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smil'd, and wav'd her golden 

[hair. 
And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Bevenge impatient rose : 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down. 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast so loud and dread — 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe : 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat : 
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And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side, 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unalter'd mien, [his head. 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting from 

Thy numbers, Jealousy , to nought were fix'd ; — 

Sad proof of thy distressful state. 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd ; 

And now it courted Lov^, — now raving call'd on Uat^. 

With eyes uprais'd, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retir'd, 

And from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 

And dashing soft from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole: 
Or o*er some haunted stream with fond delay, — 

Round a holy calm diffusing, • 

Love of peace and lonely musing, — 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

But oh, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone ! 

When Cheerfulness^ a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, — 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown*d sisters and their chaste-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and Sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green. 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear. 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial ; 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
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First to the liyely pipe his hand addressed. 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose swe^ entrancing voice he lov'd the best : 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 

They saw in Tempo's vale her native maids, 

Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel danciug; 
While, as his flying Angers kiss'd the strings. 

Love fram*d with mirth a gay fantastic round ; 
. Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from bis dewy wings. 

(Collins.) 
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Descend, ye Nine ! descend, and sing : 
The breathing instruments inspire : 

Wake into voice each silent string. 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 

In a sadly pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain. 
Let the loud trumpet sound. 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound ; 
While in more lengthened notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear : 
Now louder, and yet louder rise. 
And All with spreading sound the skies : 
Exulting in triumph, now swell the bold notes ; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music floats ; 
Till, by degrees, remote and small, 

The strains decay, and melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 
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By Music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the hreast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft assuasive voice applies ; 
Or when the soul is press'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 

Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed. 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

List'ning envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no more our Passions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to arms. 
How martial music every bosom warms ! 

So when the first bold vessel dsur'd the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian rais'd his strain, 

While Argo saw her kindred trees. 
Descend from Pelion to the main ; 

Transported, demigods stood round. 

And men grew heroes at the sound, — 

Inflam'd with glory's charms : 
Each chief his sev'n-fold shield display'd, 
And half unsheath'd the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 

To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

But when thro* all the infernal bounds 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds. 

Love, strong as Death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard. 
What scenes appear'd 
O'er all the dreary coasts ? 

Dreadful gleams. 

Dismal screams. 
And cries of tortur'd ghosts ? 
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But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortur'd ghosts respire ; 

See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 

And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds. 
And snakes uncurl'd hang list ning round their heads. 

By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er the Elysian flow'rs ; 
By those happy souls that dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes' armed shades, 
Glitt 'ring through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love. 
Wand 'ring in the myrtle grove, — 
Restore, restore Eurydike to life ; 
Oh ! take the hu8band,^-or return the wife ! 

He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the Poet's prayer : 
Stem Proserpine relented. 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
A conquest how hard, and how glorious ! 
Though fate had fast bound her. 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if 't is no crime to love. 

Now, under hanging mountains, 

Beside the falls of fountains, 
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Or where Hebrus wanders, 
EoUiDg in meanders, 

All alone, unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now with furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Ehodope's snows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Hsemus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries — 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet ev'n in death, Eurydike he sung, 
Euiydike still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydike the woods, 
Eurydike the floods, 
Eurydike the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
And fate's severest rage disarm : 
Music can soften pain to ease. 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. — 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear : 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from Heav'n to hear. 

(Pope.) 
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" Ruin seize thee, ruthless King I 

Oonfasion on thy banners wait ; 
Though fann'd by Conquest's crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ! 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail, 
Nor ev'n thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears ! " 

Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance, 

To arms ! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his quiv'ring 
lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob'd in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor to the troubled air ;) 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows ^f his lyre. 

" Hark how each giant-oak, and desert-cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, O King ! their hundred arms they wave. 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe. 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day. 
To high-bom Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

** Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 

That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 



On dremy Arvon's shore (bey Ke ; 
3mear'd with gore, and ghastly pale ; 
Far, far aloof, th' afFrighted ravens salt ; 

The famiah'd et^le screams and passes bjr. 

" Dear lost compamons of my tuneful art. 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops' that warm my haart. 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffe, a grisly baud, , 
I see them sit, they ling«r yet, 

Avengers of their native landr . 
With me in dread&t harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody baods the tissue of thy line. 

" Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race ; 
Give ample room, and vei^e enough. 

The characters of hell to trace ; 
Mark the year, and mark the night. 
When Severn shall re-echo with aflright 
The shrieks of death, through Berkeley's roof that 

ring. 
Shrieks of an agonizing' I'^ing ■ 
She-wolf of France, wilh uiirt'lenting fangs 

That tear'st the bowels of tby mangled male. 
From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heuv'n. What, terrors round 
him wait! 



" Mighty victor, mighty lord. 

Low on his fiineral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace hia obsequies ! 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is- gone. He reats among tjie dead, 
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The swarm, that in thj noon-tide beam were bom ? 

Gone to salute the rising Mom. 

Fair laughs the Mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm : 
Eegardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

" Fill high the sparkling bowl : 

The rich repast prepare. 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast. — 

Close by the regal chair. 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 
Long years of havock urge their destin'd course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their 
Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, [way. 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Bevere his consort's faith, his &ther s fame, 

And spare the meek usurper's holy head. 
Above, below, the rose of snow 

Twin'd with her blushing foe we spread ; 
Thfi bristled boar, in infant gore. 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, Brothers, bending o'er the accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

'' Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.)— 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless'd, unpitied here to .mourn : 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies. 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
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Butob! what Bolemn scenes on 3nowdon'sheiglit 
Descending slow their glitlr'ring skirta uoro]! ! 

Visions of glory ! spare my lohing eight ! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more oar long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine Kings ! Britannia's issue bail ! 

" Girt with many a baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 

In bearded mtyesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine I 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attemper'd sweet to virgin grace. 
What seringa symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Bftpture calls, and soBiing, as she sings, 
Wavesintheeyeof Heav'nhermany-colour'dwin^. 

" The verse adorn agtun 

Fierce War and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest : 

In buskin 'd measures move. 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 



" Fond,impiou8man,thinkstthou,yonBanguinecloud, 
Rais'd by thy breath, has quench d the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
L a 
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Eiaongh .'for me:. "mth joj I fiee^ . 

Tbe diiSsrent dooau dt|r fiEiteB assigo. 
Be thine Bpfifwir, fOid BCQptdved Care: 
To triumph mdiio ilie,'are'mizia»" 
He spoke, 'and hoidlongiDbm the moinktam's hei^t, 
Deep in the ro«ving tide^ hoplimg'dlo endless night. 

(Gray.) 



THE END. 
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